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N taking up my duties here, I am moved by one prime 

consideration. That is that we, of all peoples in the 

world, must be frank and straightforward with each 
other. I conceive it to be my duty to tell you, individually 
and collectively, as accurately as I possibly can, what is in 
the minds and hearts of my countrymen. I hope to be able to 
tell the people of the United States, with equal freedom 
and honesty, what the people of Great Britain want and 
intend. At this juncture of world affairs, it strikes me, the 
usual diplomatic niceties are not enough. I could talk to you 
for hours about the common heritage and the glorious tradi- 
tions of the English speaking peoples, but I believe we have 
come to take those things for granted. Our two countries 
enjoy a relationship which is unique among the nations of 
the world. We should profit by that relationship. Few other 
nations can discuss their affairs without a mental reservation 
that war between them may one day be the deciding factor. 
We are not compelled to weigh our words and actions in 
order to consider how they would affect our respective posi- 
tions in the event of a conflict between us. Let us, there- 
fore, avoid loose thinking, and shun the use of subterfuge. 
We are friends, and as friends we should always be able to 
speak plainly, knowing that there can arise between us no 
misunderstanding that plain speaking will not clear away. 
In that spirit, | feel that I should remind you of certain 
factors in American life which have a greater influence than 
some of you may realize on my countrymen’s attitude toward 
the outside world. We might just as well realize, at the 
outset, that the average American has little interest in the 
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is found in the ethnical and geographical peculiarities of our 
country. Our distinguished chairman, by reason of his visits 
to the United States and his wide acquaintance there, ap- 
preciates the conditions to which I refer, I am sure. To give 
some picture of the situation to those who have less per- 
sonal knowledge of the extent and variety of our country, I 
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details of foreign affairs. One reason for this lack of interest . 





can only ask them to visualize that the entire British Empire 
were placed on one continent—on contiguous territory. All 
of the endless combinations one could imagine would be 
clamoring for sectional treatment. Group interests would 
be, or would appear to be, conflicting with each other and 
with the general interest. I think you will all agree that it 
would be difficult, under such conditions to evolve any hard 
and fast foreign policy. 

Obviously, another factor of great importance at the 
present time is our own economic situation. As you know, 
we have by no means solved our internal difficulties. The 
every-day business of making a living has recently become 
harder for our people, following a period in which they had 
begun to breathe a bit more easily. The ordinary American, 
the man in the street, whose collective thinking we describe 
as public opinion, has his mind primarily on domestic mat- 
ters these days. The recession has again focused attention 
on the unemployment problem. The average man wants to 
know whether he will be able to keep his job and his sav- 
ings. The possibility of losing job and savings is of imme- 
diate and visible interest to him, whereas international de- 
velopments, regardless of their importance, appear to be 
vague and far away. When I was Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in Washington one of the first 
things I had to do was to make a comprehensive study of 
the operation of the various exchanges and speculative activi- 
ties of our country. I learned, among other things, that 
speculation in foreign exchange is almost non-existent in the 
United States. The arbitrage dealers and the skilled pro- 
fessionals have this field practically to themselves. Many of 
you know better than I how different is the situation on 
the Continent. There, in addition to professional operators, 
thousands of merchants, large and small, are forced to specu- 
late in foreign exchange as a normal part of their business. 
Even the general public—the barber, the bootblack, the taxi- 
cab driver—will occasionally take a fling at foreign exchange 
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dealing. As they speculate, or back their individual judg- 
ments, they are forced to take an active and continuing in- 
terest in the affairs of the country in whose currency they 
are dealing. This is only one small aspect of the differing 
values the people of Europe and the United States place 
on relations with their neighbors. Over here, men’s minds 
inevitably incline toward their neighbor’s affairs. In my 
country this is not true and our collective interest in other 
nations is correspondingly less. The recent development of 
policy in the United States which has aroused widespread 
public interest, and which might be said to have some con- 
nection with the world situation, was President Roosevelt’s 
decision tu build up the country’s naval strength. People 
understand battleships. They may not know or care about 
the exchange of notes or other diplomatic formalities, but 
they do know about warships. There they are. They can see 
them; they have to pay for them; their children serve on 
them. Moreover, to most people a battleship is synonymous 
with war. Why, they ask themselves, is it necessary to build 
these costly engines of destruction if we are not contemplat- 
ing war? Does the President know of some danger which 
is not apparent to the ordinary citizen? The frequet repeti- 
tion of queries such as these shows us that the average Amer- 
ican today has two worries. He fears he may lose his job 
and he fears his country may get into a war. Many of us 
understand perfectly his reactions and we must take them 
into account. Our Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, has 
lately declared that the “Preservation of peace is the corner- 
stone of the foreign policy of the United States.” In that 
statement he was thoroughly sincere and he spoke the mind 
of his fellow countrymen. Let there be no doubt whatever 
on that score. The United States desires peace, not only for 
itself but for the rest of the world. My country is willing 
to do more than merely talk about peace. It would be glad 
to join and encourage any nation or group of nations in a 
peace program based on economic recovery, limitation of 
armaments and a revival of the sanctity of internation com- 
mitments. We in the United States believe these three steps 
must be taken before permanent peace is assured. At the 
same time we realize that there are grave obstacles to the 
achievement of such a program, and so most Americans are 
waiting to see how events develop outside of their own 
borders. They can hardly be expected to take an active part 
in support of procedures based on other principles than those 
which have guided them thus far. As a result, our people do 
not see how we could usefully participate in some of the 
adjustments of international relations now taking place in 
various parts of the world. Nations, like men, do not con- 
sider undertaking business transactions unless they are con- 
vinced a common interest exists. We are careful and wary— 
and I think rightly so—in the relationships we establish with 
foreign countries. It would be better for all of us if this 
traditional American attitude were more clearly understood. 
Nothing constructive can be built on false hopes and false 
fears. We believe it is wise to make clear that any stand 
the American people takes will be based primarily on the 
fundamental and firm ground of national interest, which is 
the soundest basis for relations between nations. With this 
sort of public opinion behind them, President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull and other officials of the Government have 
lately been trying to make the country’s position clear to the 
rest of the world. We very much hope that no misappre- 
hension will arise as to the role we are expected to play, 
as contrasted with the part in which we have cast ourselves. 
It must be realized that the great majority of Americans 
oppose any entangling alliances. Most Americans insist that 
their country retain its indepedent and unmortgaged judg- 
ment as to the merits of world crises as and when they arise. 





This viewpoint has dominated the whole foreign policy of 
the United States and it endures to this day. My country 
is unwilling to bind itself to any course of action in the future 
without an opportunity to examine the situation in the light 
which then envelopes it. It seems to me, to judge from con- 
flicting and contradictory reports which reach us from 
abroad, that this attitude of the United States is not well 
understood. In some quarters, it has been interpreted to mean 
that our country would not fight under any circumstances 
short of actual invasion. That is not accurate, in my opinion, 
and it is a dangerous sort of misunderstanding to be current 
just now. Others seem to imagine that the United States 
cculd never remain neutral in the event a general war 
should unhappily break out. That, I believe, is just as 
dangerously conceived a misapprehension as the other. Both 
of these points of view have been expressed in Congress and 
elsewhere during the three years that our neutrality legisla- 
tion has been under debate. But they emanate only from the 
extreme partisans on either side. The majority of our people, 
I believe, prefer the middle ground, as the Secretary said 
yesterday. We have no way of knowing what position the 
United States would take under circumstances which cannot 
now be foreseen. Where the present interests of Great 
Britain and the United States meet is in the prevention of 
this generally feared world war. In our country, we refuse 
as yet to believe that war is inevitable. We prefer to believe 
that the common sense of the peoples of the world will pre- 
vent it. Therefore, we do not approach world affairs in a 
spirit of fatalism. Nevertheless if the nations should again 
become engulfed in the cataclysm of a general war, we 
should make ourselves very strong and then pursue what- 
ever course we considered to be best for the United States. 
That is the policy we have followed in the past. It will 
undoubtedly be our policy in the future. The American 
people are appalled by the prospect of war as it is now waged. 
We cannot see how armed conflict can be expected to settle 
any problem or to bring happiness and contentment to any 
nation. There certainly was no winner in the world war, 
we can all see now. If another general conflict should un- 
happily break out, the resulting destruction of manpower 
and painfully accumulated capital wealth would bankrupt 
the world to a point where a new civilization and a new form 
of society would have to be slowly and haltingly evolved— 
something of which we have no conception today. In the 
United States, we want to preserve our present system by 
adding only such modifications as are needed from time to 
time to make it function more broadly in the general welfare. 
To President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull there appears 
to be a remedy for the present impasse in world affairs. They 
call it economic peace. It is no panacea, to be sure. It is, 
moreover, difficult of realization, but it seems to offer ulti- 
mate hope of achieving a rational and enduring solution. 
As we all know, Great Britain and the United States are 
even now trying to take a step together in that direction. 
This is an aspect of international relations in which America 
is prepared to take an active interest. We are acutely con- 
cerned with better economic relationships with the rest of 
the world and we have, I believe, amply demonstrated our 
willingness to collaborate with any nation willing to do busi- 
ness on a fair, non-discriminatory basis. We regard the eco- 
nomic rapprochement of the nations as imperative. Economic 
appeasement, in addition to its external aspect, means a 
higher standard of living for the workers of the world and 
a consequent reduction in those internal pressures which all 
too frequently lead to war. In seeking to enlarge the flow 
of international trade, we must take care that our efforts are 
sufficiently broad. We must bear in mind that some stimu- 
lation of industrial production has been caused by the re- 
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armament programs. Such stimuli cannot last indefinitely 
and we must now make economic provision for taking up the 
slack which may one day result. Modern science has placed 
prosperity within the reach of all. It is a pity that we can- 
not learn to utilize, for the benefit of the people of every 
land, the marvelous facilities at our command. The great 
advantage of economic peace, it appears to us, is that it is 
not based on coercion. It springs from the normal desire 
of individuals to trade with each other beyond the limits of 
their own frontiers. People must have the will to exchange 
goods and services to their mutual advantage, for the im- 
provement of their own standards of living. The essence 
of that kind of trade is peace. You cannot run down a 
customer with a bayonet. You cannot force people to buy 
things. If people trade with you, they probably like you 
and have no thought of killing you. If the nations of the 
world would trade liberally and naturally among themselves 
a new kind of security would be born, a security based on 
intelligent self-interest and not on force. Conditions vary 
in different parts of the world. In your country, you have 
apparently achieved a substantial degree of recovery, so far 
as an outsider can judge. Our country has likewise made 
considerable progress upward from the low point of the 
depression. These accomplishments, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, have been gratifying, but we must not relax our 
efforts. I think no one of us would assert that we are out 
of the economic woods. Taxation has long weighed heavily 
on you here and it is a great burden in the United States. 
Expenditures for public works, armaments, unemployment 
relief and kindred items continue almost unabated in both 
nations. These things cannot continue indefinitely. Sounder, 
more lasting methods must be found of assuring security to 
the average citizen that his job will remain his and that 
what he has accumulated by patient self-denial will not be 
swept away. On these counts, the efforts of all the govern- 
ments in the world—not alone our two—have been thus far 
only partially successful. That is why Mr. Hull took occa- 
sion to remind the American people, on the fifth anniversary 
of his service as Secretary of State, that “the economic well- 
being of the people is the greatest single protection against 


social unrest, civil strife and war.” The foreign relations 
of the United States are based on the good neighbor policy. 
This policy merely applies to international relationships, the 
ordinary, decent principles which men employ in their deal- 
ings with each other as individuals. The good neighbor 
realizes that he lives near someone and that his life is closely 
bound up with his neighbor’s, by mere propinquity if not by 
deeper considerations. He tries to adapt his activities and 
the exercise of his rights to the possibly conflicting rights of 
his neighbor. But he does this only on the condition that his 
neighbor extend the same consideration to him. Good neigh- 
borship is not a one-way street. The decline in what may 
be called international morality has alarmed our people in 
recent years. One’s faith in such collective ventures as the 
Pact of Paris and the Nine Power Treaty is bound to be 
shaken when some of the most influential signatories refuse 
to be bound by the terms of the agreements. My country 
has decided that it must stand on its own feet, at least until 
regard for treaty obligations has again become fashionable. 
As a prudent guardian of his country’s safety, President 
Roosevelt has urged a rearmament program. In doing so, 
he stated specifically that he knew of no one quarter from 
which danger is to be expected. He was actuated only by 
the obvious state of the world around us and the very ap- 
parent uncertainties of the future. His recommendation did 
not mean, by any stretch of the imagination, that he believes 
a general war to be inevitable. It was intended merely as a 
precautionary move in a time of general stress. The United 
States has no intention of attacking anyone. It does not 
expect to be attacked. It is now, and intends to remain, on 
friendly terms with every country in the world. If the 
force of events should make it impossible for us to follow 
this policy, my country will decide, when the time comes, 
what to do to preserve the welfare of its own citizens. We 
expect that the rest of the world will do likewise. But surely 
it is not too much to hope that the collective intelligence of 
our two countries, together with that of the other nations, 
will seek and find a sure, permanent road to universal pros- 
perity and peace. 


Three Circles 


UPWARD FROM THE MUD 


By W. J. CAMERON 
A Talk Given on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour over the Columbia Broadcasting System February 27, 1938 


© believe that one person has less because another per- 

son has more, that one man’s success means another 
man’s failure, is a sign of economic illiteracy. Persons 
otherwise literate are often untaught and unlearned in this. 
A Sunday School publication, designed to rouse a moral con- 
science in social and economic affairs, recently declared that 
oné family having more rooms in its house, indicated that 
some other family necessarily had fewer rooms. Doctrine 
like that is no better than economic voodooism; it would 
scarcely find credence in an African tribe; yet those who 
spread it fancy they are contributing to a better social order. 
In the matter of houses, no one had a good house until 
someone had a good house—in fact, no one had anything 
until someone first had something. Where no one advanced 
beyond the shack, everyone lived in shacks. Until someone 
added a room, no one added a room. Within our lifetime, the 
newest luxury of the most well-to-do family’s home has be- 





come the common equipment of the plainest home in the land. 
Your house is better because someone else’s house was better 
first, and the better your house is, the better it enables my 
house to be. Modern houses breed modern houses. It is the 
same with everything else. If a man makes a dollar, he makes 
it necesary for another man to make a dollar. The man who 
learns anything opens the door for others to learn it. The 
seer who sees, enables others to see. It could not be other- 
wise; it never is otherwise. 

How can we acount for the wide spread of this pitiable 
economic illiteracy? It seems to originate with those at 
either end of the economic scale who never have had the dis- 
cipline of earning their own living. Earning a living is so 
important a part of education that those who have missed 
this advantage, be they idle plutocrats or idle paupers, seem 
to suffer the same serious psychological deficiency. As a re- 
sult of meeting or avoiding this work, people seem to gravi- 
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tate toward one of three circles—the creative, the contribu- 
tive, or the covetous. 

The first or creative circle we cannot account for. Fortu- 
nately every generation that flows into the world brings a 
very large proportion of individuals possessing creative 
ability. We mostly hear of those who possess it in superlative 
degree, but creative minds are everywhere, in every country- 
side, village, town and city. These are the beating heart of 
the social body. They can see and then can do. They may 
be the two obscure Wright brothers in a bicycle shop in 
Dayton, Ohio, but they work away at one of the invisible 
doors of a never-before-opened chamber of knowledge, they 
turn the lock, and by that act a thousand other locks are 
turned and the energies of ten thousand minds released and 
the whole race rushes in to possess a whole new world of 
aviation. You can multiply that by every field you know, 
and by fields as yet unknown. The miracle of unfolding life 
and enlarged power, always accompanied by increasing pro- 
ductivity and real wealth, is constantly occurring. You will 
never hear it said in this circle that if one has more, another 
necessarily has less; those who live here know that the more 
anyone has, the more everyone has. 

Then there is the circle of those who cannot create but 
can contribute; they recognize what has been done, their 
energies leap to develop its use and distribution. They can 
see, after they have been shown; they are the prepared ser- 
vants of the creative idea. In a thousand ways they modify 
and improve and adapt and make it available for the widest 





use. They are the Workers of every degree. Never in this 
circle will you find it believed that one person’s plenty causes 
another person’s lack—they know that a spot of plenty is like 
a spot of grease—it spreads as by capillary action. 

From these two groups there blends off almost impercep- 
tibly a third, always a minority, of those who somehow seem 
yet to be in their childhood—psychological adolescents— 
having the primitive possessive instinct that all young things 
have—but not the adaptive or creative powers of maturity. 
They know how to want things and snatch at things and cry 
for things, but not how to get things. They can covet, but 
not create. Not all of them are poor, many are scions of 
wealth. Not all of them are uneducated—many are clergy- 
men, educators, writers, officials. Whatever their social 
status they have this in common—they think of possessing in 
terms of dispossessing—characteristic alike of infantile inex- 
perience and economic illiteracy. In spite of this, the lot of 
those who live in this circle is being constantly improved by 
what the other two circles achieve. They live on what the 
other circles create, and thus their own lives refute their 
theory. 

Fortunately for society, the average mind has passed the 
stage of mere ignorant covetousness. It at least knows the 
economic alphabet—the abc of life—that if any man succeeds, 
he makes it harder for others to fail. And so, as by a natural 
suction of the sun, all of us together are pulled upward from 
the mud. 


Naval Preparedness 


WHAT ROAD SHALL WE TAKE? 
By ADMIRAL REGINALD R. BELKNAP, of the United States Navy 
Radio Address Over Station WMCA, Wednesday, March 2, 1938 


Naval Order of the United States, an organization 

founded in 1890, composed of men who have had per- 
sonal war service in the Navy of the United States or are 
descended from such officers. Obviously it is an Order of 
highest patriotic background, an Order of Navy men to com- 
memorate the Navy’s fine traditions and magnificent record. 
Admiral George Dewey was for many years our Commander, 
succeeded by others of distinguished naval service. 

It is fitting for me to speak and for you to listen, not for 
any thought of mine to dazzle you with naval history, but 
because we as Americans have a common interest in our Navy 
being equal to whatever task it may confront in our coun- 
try’s service; and as a Navy man I may possibly help in 
clarifying some features in the present situation in which our 
Navy is an important factor. 

International affairs are in a critical state threatening war 
of wide extent. Statesmen responsible in national govern- 
ment are endeavoring to maintain the peace with an earnest- 
ness and sincerity in marked contrast with their attitude 
before the World War. They are determined by any honor- 
able means to protect the peoples they represent from the 
ravage of war. They are entrusted with the peoples’ govern- 
ment. As never before, they need the peoples’ confidence and 
understanding support. These men in high office have the 
grave responsibility of steering the Ship of State. The people 
should not rock the boat. 

With our Navy’s honorable service and fine traditions you 
are generally familiar. You know its fighting record. Not 


[ feet to you from the New York Commandery of the 


so well known, however, is the Navy’s constant service in 
keeping the peace, in preventing disturbances which might 
become serious, in stamping out sparks before they grow into 
a conflagration. —The Navy must always be ready to fight 
with utmost power. Tc be able to act promptly doubles its 
effectiveness. Therefore the Navy must be constantly in 
active training. But such readiness to act with vigor is the 
strongest safeguard against having to act. As Winston 
Churchill said—‘“the best way to make war impossible is to 
make victory certain.” 

Now we stand at a sort of international fork in the road. 
To the right, the road leads to greater number of ships, more 
men in the Navy. It leads to a larger and more efficient 
Merchant Marine, which would benefit business and indus- 
try of the whole nation in time of peace, and furnish the 
reserve indispensable to the Navy in war. The Merchant 
Marine needs naval backing and the Navy needs the Mer- 
chant Marine. Strong in both, the national welfare would 
be secure. 

The President and, as so far appears, the Congress, recom- 
mend the road to the right. —They make this recommendation 
after fifteen years of constant effort for reduction of arma- 
ment. In such endeavor, they have been supported loyally 
by the Navy itself. The Navy recognizes that it is the servant 
of the State. The high naval officers responsible for the 
Navy’s efficiency are responsible also for advising the Presi- 
dent and Congress as to what the Navy needs, if it is to be 
capable of all that the nation expects of it. Better than any 
other body of men, these naval officers know by experience 
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what the Navy can do, and they are the most competent 
to judge what the Navy may confront. Their recommenda- 
tions are based on thorough study and deliberation, not by 
the older men alone but with participation by the younger 
officers, who bear the brunt of active service. 

The other fork of the road, the road to the left, seems the 
easier under present conditions. But it is trying to buy 
cheaply, where our history has shown repeatedly that buying 
cheap proves extremely costly, because it brings great sacrifice 
of life, enormous outlay in hasty make up for neglect, heavy 
burden of debt, and large, long lasting pension rolls. 

Notwithstanding the plain lessons of history, and ignoring 
the recommendations of the responsible advisers, the road to 
the left is urged by the pacifists. They argue for disarma- 
ment, in utter disregard of our great sacrifice and persistent 
efforts for disarmament—all in vain. They would reduce 
our first line of defense, in the simple belief that other na- 
tions strong at sea will follow our lead. We did lead, and 
kept on leading for fifteen years, but they would not follow. 
These pacifists would not have the police reduced in the face 
of growing disorder locally. Yet they press for reduction of 
national protection in spite of increasing danger. 

The road to the left leads to magnifications of the Panay 
incident. Our people will stand for much. We have an 
honorable record for patient forbearance under provocation. 
But there is a limit beyond which popular wrath will not be 
appeased by apology. Americans are most peaceably disposed, 
but the most good natured when aroused to righteous indig- 
nation will demand strong action, and for it look to the 
Navy. 

Many who urge the road to the left are unquestionably 
honest in purpose; they are not so in method. They claim 
to be liberal, but true liberalism means looking at both sides 
fairly and according to those who hold different views equal 
respectability. In engineering, in sanitation, in law, medi- 
cine, education and other fields, the advice of experienced 
men is carefully heeded. As the naval question embraces all 
of these, naval advice should have full confidence. 

America is at peace with the world, and the men respon- 
sible for the conducting of our foreign affairs mean to keep 
her so, if possible by honorable means. President Washing- 
ton held resolutely for peace. His successors strove in the 
same course. As the only sure safeguard of peace, Washing- 
ton urged adequate defense, and his successors without excep- 
tion have urged that too. ‘The nation’s welfare was in their 
keeping, they were the best informed, and that was their 
judgment. 

Now what does the Navy require to fulfill our people’s 
expectation? There must be ships and men, sufficient and 
steady supply, and bases from which to operate. 

Every driver of a car knows the importance of gas and oil 
stations along the roads. For the Navy, the base and supply 
question is not so simple. Naval bases must have large stores 
of fuel, 4,500 tons for one filling of a single battleship; food 
in great quantity, a carload daily for the battleship force 
alone; reserve ammunition, 12 tons for a single salvo; be- 
sides docking and repair facilities and material, and defenses 
against hostile raiding. We have bases on both coasts, in 
the Hawaiian Islands and in the Canal Zone. They would 
be taxed to the utmost. We have also footholds in the West 
Indies, Guam, Samoa and the Philippines. To equip and 
defend them as operating supports would be a heavy task. 
Wise foresight would fully prepare them in time of peace; 
no threat to any nation. Great Britain followed that course, 
the world map being dotted all over with her supporting 
points. For lack of them our cruisers must have long cruising 
radius, with armament and speed enough to take care of 


themselves when alone. These factors necessitate large size 
and heavy guns for American cruisers. 

To keep the operating bases supplied requires many mer- 
chant vessels, which must be guarded while making passage. 
Unless in good condition, manned by loyal Americans and 
of modern construction and speed, naval operations will be 
greatly hindered. 

The fleet itself comprises battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 
submarines, aircraft and their carriers, mine vessels and 
tenders, besides merchant vessels as auxiliaries. The battle- 
ship is the backbone of the fleet. Without these heavy-weights 
naval effort could be dissipated by a navy which had them. 
For force of any kind there must be strong backbone. Severe 
punishment can be taken by a battleship—and keep on fight- 
ing. Torpedoes are a serious danger. In the World War no 
group of ships, no battleship nor cruiser, ever went to sea 
without a guard of destroyers, to screen against submarines. 
Yet torpedo damage is not necessarily fatal. In the Battle 
of Jutland, the battleship Marlborough, though heavily dam- 
aged by a torpedo, kept her place in the battle line at seven- 
teen knots for eight hours, until ordered into port, which 
was reached in safety. 

Air attack is a serious menace, but the battleship has strong 
armor against it and a powerful anti-aircraft battery. Pic- 
tures have been shown of a surrendered German battleship 
being sunk by air bombing. Very impressive but most mis- 
leading. A picture that was not shown was when the 80 per 
cent complete new battleship Washington was the target, 
anchored and helpless. The fliers dropped 500-pound bombs, 
five of them, at their choice. After the attack, the ship’s 
leaks could be handled by swab and bucket. Then after 
riding out a two-day gale of wind, the Washington was sunk 
by another battleship’s guns. She represented one-fifteenth 
of our 300 million dollar sacrifice in the cause of disarma- 
ment. Make no mistake, an efficient battleship is not so 
simple an aircraft target as open trenches or defenseless 
cities. 

Remember also that efficient ships alone do not make an 
efficient fleet. Each type of vessel must be efficient for its 
kind of service and all must be trained together as a team. 
The standards are as high as American ingenuity, energy 
and loyalty can keep them. Officers and men are recruited 
from every State and Congressional District. They are 
selected men, well trained by instruction and experience. 
You may be confident of their making the best use of their 
means. Whether those means will be sufficient depends upon 
which road we take. 

I could give you many figures comparing our Navy with 
other Navies. Ship for ship and gun for gun was the basis 
of the limitation treaty. The magnitude of possible opposi- 
tion and the form and place of hostile operations must always 
be taken into account, and numbers in all types give a meas- 
ure of the effort possible. But figures alone are confusing. 
Their significance depends upon what can or must be done— 
in short, upon each Navy’s problem. Second to none means 
being equal to the task, for second place gets no prize in war. 

Enough to say that on both sides:our neighbors outnumber 
us in every type except battleships, especially in vessels of 
recent construction. For engagement in either ocean we have 
fair equality. But remember that in the World War, al- 
though Germany was hemmed in, her cruisers made many 
captures in the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans, employ- 
ing a large number of cruisers to stop them. She arranged 
for innocent appearing merchant vessels to drop mines or 
otherwise obstruct channels and harbors, and on our coast 
one cruiser was sunk, a battleship disabled and five merchant 
vessels damaged, by mines laid by two submarines. 

At the fork in the road, the sign as I see it reads: To the 
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Right for national security and peace, through defense too 
efficient to challenge. 

To the Left: Official Warning! Road open but danger- 
ous. Travel at your own risk! 

The United States is a two-ocean country with a one- 






ocean Navy. The coasts are connected by a canal in foreign 
territory, vulnerable to air attack in several places. ‘That 
link is as important as the main fuse in a power house. Will 
you support what the Navy advises and the President and 
Congress recommend? 


Our Inheritance from Washington 


MAY HIS SPIRIT GUIDE OUR DESTINY 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL BRICE P. DISQUE 
Delivered at the Annual Dinner, Sons of the Revolution, Plaza Hotel, New York City, February 22, 1938 


society on the two hundred and sixth anniversary of the 

birth of the nation’s greatest hero. Washington not only 
led our armies through eight years of fighting against almost 
insurmountable military odds, but at the same time held the 
young nation intact—in spite of a distressing lack of confi- 
dence and support. 

It was most natural that such a man could not rest until 
he had completed his work of organization . . . until he 
was sure that the government of the nation would function 
effectively. 

As president of the Constitutional Convention, George 
Washington did very little talking for the record, but it is 
certain that his fellow members regarded his presence as 
absolutely essential to success. We know that the man who 
bore the brunt of the Revolution and the break-down of the 
Articles of Confederation was the man more than any other, 
whose ideas were incorporated into the document which 
stands today as the greatest declaration of a people ever writ- 
ten—the Constitution of the United States. 

Our rebellious ancestors justified their conduct by setting 
up a government which protected individual freedom and 
initiative so well that in one hundred and fifty years, the 
United States has become the greatest nation on this earth. 

Today, our system of government is under attack. This 
attack is subversive and its progress is indirect. But there is 
no doubt that our form of government is in such danger that 
the Sons of the Revolution must have a rendezvous with their 
ancestors and act to save their heritage. Can there be any 
more worthwhile excuse for the existence of this society ? 

Washington risked everything and struggled incessantly 
to create what we have inherited in our form of government. 
He would fight to save what he fought to create! 

A free people, governing themselves, cannot afford to 
forget that such self-government is possible only by the gen- 
erous exercise of self control. Not many of us will refuse 
unearned benefits or refrain from trying to obtain undue 
favors and only an honest government—acting as an impartial 
umpire—can keep such human tendencies restrained. 

Political equality is guaranteed to all of us and there is 
no grant of power to the Federal government which author- 
izes social or economic favoritism. 

But we have been drifting further and further away from 
the conception of a government of equality. Politics has 
become a profession which has reached the degrading pro- 
portions of a gigantic racket. 

We have heard much talk recently about mandates. Those 
who believe in mandates must believe in majority rule but 
they should remember majority rule is distinctly un-Amer- 
ican. Ours is a government by constitution—intended to 
restrain emotional majorities which are so frequently led 
astray by demagogues. If the founders of this republic had 
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wanted a government by majority rule, there would have 
been no necessity for a constitution. For proof of this, we 
need only remember that even our Constitution cannot be 
altered by the majority. 

We should not forget that there has always been a certain 
amount of pilfering of state treasure by politicians who were 
more interested in buying votes than in their oaths of office. 
George Washington once wrote to George Fairfax, as fol- 
lows: “The people must feel before they see. Consequently, 
they must be brought slowly into measures of public utility. 
Past experiences, or the admonitions of a few, have but little 
weight when ignorance, selfishness and design possess the 
major part. But evils of this nature work out their own 
cure.” ... And to John Jay, Washington wrote: “In repub- 
lican governments, a train of evils must be sorely felt before 
they can be removed. Nothing, but time, can show the in- 
efficient and dangerous tendency.” So said Washington. 

And thus through this political pilfering, Americans have 
become accustomed to political log-rolling and petty graft. 
We have accepted the idea as part of the price of self- 
government. 

But we have never been compelled to bear such wholesale 
and brazen raids on our personal and national treasure as 
have fallen upon us during the past five years. Never before 
has a political administration, elected by a majority of our 
voters, openly declared and planned such wholesale subsidies 
to selfish minority groups at the expense of the nation as a 
whole. Wholesale vote bribery—to the tune of twenty bil- 
lions of dollars in five years—is enough to make all of us 
stand up and yell: “STOP!” 

Here is something from a recent issue of a farm journal: 
I quote: “The American rabble exists principally in the 
cities. It consists of an ignorant, lazy, mob-minded group 
whose only ambition is to live without working. Its existence 
has been painfully evident in the last five years, when it has 
been flattered by the name of underprivileged, has been told’ 
that security and ease are rights which do not have to be 
earned, and has been so heavily bribed with money and made- 
jobs that its political support is practically unanimous . . .” 

Politically, all citizens are cqual. But that is exactly the 
point where equality stops. The central idea of the American 
social and economic system—fortified by the principles of the 
Constitution—is that every citizen should start with equal 
rights, politically, and should go just as far and as high 
socially and financialiy as his own brains and efforts will 
take him. 

Building political power on the rabble has been done many 
times before in history. Ordinarily, it breaks down because 
the demands of the under-privileged become bigger and 
bigger, they work less and less, the cash subsidies become 
heavier and heavier, and eventually the demagogue who rose 
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to power on rabble votes is unable longer to satisfy his own 
voters. 

Then there has to be a clean-up, and in some countries 
this has come by revolution, in others by national bankruptcy. 
In our own case, it is more likely that the clean-up will be 
a political coalition of all working, thrifty citizens who will 
not forever submit to pillage by taxes to support a non- 
working rabble. 

If we get ourselves out of the mess by a peaceful method, 
without disorder or disastrous inflation, we may consider 
ourselves lucky. It will be no thanks to the amateur social 
uplifters and politicians who got us into it in the first place. 

The important lesson for us to learn from the administra- 
tion of our national government during the past thirty-seven 
years is that the political racket is a most expensive luxury. 
It is too big a price for any people to pay for the time saved 
from duties as citizens. 

We have witnessed a brutal experimentation with the gi- 
gantic complex and intricate systems of our social and eco- 
nomic life by men who have come to power—elected and 
otherwise—many of them without experiences and demon- 
strations in their lives which could qualify them to be en- 
trusted with any important responsibility. 

Such men have been elected because they have perfected 
the technique of collecting votes. But they could not even 
be successful at that if the voters used some degree of dili- 
gence and half as much reason as emotion. 

That there are many men in political life, who are excep- 
tions to these remarks, is certainly true. They are to be 
found in the Senate and in the House of Representatives, as 
Governors and in State Legislatures. Their patriotism and 
courage is outstanding. All the more, because they are in 
the minority standing for their principles in a conflict which 
threatens their political lives. 

The established technique of collecting votes, proven be- 
yond any possibility of denial, and reaching the superlative 
degree of impudence during the past five years, is to promise 
and deliver to organized minority groups of voters more and 
more of the national treasure and the savings of the industri- 
ous and thrifty. Even states, separate sovereignties under our 
basic theory of national existence, are being bribed. 

That racket has now reached the point where, if not 
stopped, the entire underlying basis of the marvelous growth 
of this nation will be destroyed. 

That basis is, has been, and always must be, the insurance 
by government of the rights of prudent, industrious, honest 
and thrifty people in the possession of the property they cre- 
ate and acquire. 

Every political debt that the racketeering office holders 
pay to the selfish, greedy and unpatriotic groups of voters, 
is translated into taxes directly or indirectly. Taxation is 
the process by which those racketeers under the cloak of 
governmental authority, compel us to reward those who put 
them into office. The process isn’t even subtle any more, but 
brazen and ruthless in its acknowledged purposes. 

This is the age-old human evolution by which democracies 
commit suicide. The worthwhile people neglect their duties 
—the leeches suck their blood—and finally the people of 
character are too weak to resist. Before we become impotent, 
let’s step in and stop this racket—America is too fine a place 
to fall by default. 

The approaching political campaigns of 1938 and 1940— 
because of events since 1932—compel thinking men and 
women to work out some plan whereby the American people 
may fully understand what they may be voting for or against. 

In 1936 we saw the Republic Party offer substantially no 
opposition to the New Deal. Instead, that party tried to ap- 
pear “conservative” and also to attract the votes of the 





wards of the New Deal by offering Jess than the Democrats 
were giving. 

From the standpoint of the Republic Party, the entire cam- 
paign was stupid and insincere. From the viewpoint of men 
who wish that our great political parties could think and act 
nationally the campaign—by both parties—was dishonest and 
destructive to the nation’s welfare. The whole affair was 
a superlative example of political racketeering in the foulest 
sense. Both parties tried to bribe organized minorities by 
the offer of the wealth and treasure of the nation in exchange 
for votes. 

Approximately seventeen million legally potential voters— 
probably disgusted and sick at heart—did not vote. Many 
of them are among our best citizens; producers, savers, law- 
abiding, self-supporting. These people must be made to vote 
from now on! 

And they will vote, if you and I will see to it that a decent, 
honest and quite practical political leadership can be rendered 
available for their support. 

Under the plea of necessity, the administration in Wash- 
ington has sought legislation which—if enacted—will eventu- 
ally result in a revolutionary change in the conceptions of 
our fathers. An impotent Congress has transferred to one 
man powers which no individual could possibly exercise with 
wisdom in the interests of the nation as a whole. 

In our present plight, the great authority of the President 
could be used by a discouraged chief executive to prove that 
our system has collapsed to such an extent that it cannot 
be repaired. The obvious solution will be a new system— 
new to the United States, but as old as time wherever Democ- 
racy has failed. 

Changing the American System will not change the in- 
stinctive characters of men and no new system will ever work 
without changing lives. 

A new moral dogma seems to have become generally ac- 
cepted to the effect that the worth and honor of a citizen 
runs in inverse ratio to his competence and thrift. A glorifi- 
cation of those people who can be kept alive only by constant 
transfusions from their more fit fellow citizens. 

Success has been penalized in every field of endeavor and 
most of the incentives for success have been dissipated. 

None of us, trained under the teachings of Christianity, 
will ever stand by and permit the aged the incapacitated, the 
physically or mentally weak to suffer need of material com- 
forts. All of us will always be concerned with decent care 
of our less fortunate and helpless citizens. But we do not 
refer to such unfortunates when we cry out against the 
political racket of using billions of national treasure in a 
process of building up useless bureaucracies for those who 
will not work for a living. 

The United States is a capitalistic nation. Our Constitu- 
tion and all of its conceptions of life are related to such a 
system. We do not have to prove that the system of private 
capital is best for our nation. That had already been proved 
and is recognized by every man and woman who is fit to 
be a citizen. 

It is not the constitutional duty of the Congress or the 
President to meddle with our American System. For it is a 
system which cannot survive political manipulation; it thrives 
only on rewards for beneficial contributions to society apart 
from politics. 

No human brain, or groups of brains, could ever success- 
fully plan and regulate a capitalistic system—even if they 
knew a thousand times more than some of our uplifters think 
they know. 

The policies of these fixers revolve with the rapidity of an 
airplane propeller. One day the policy is inflation. The next, 
deflation. One day prices are ordered fixed. The next, price 
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fixing is denounced. Dispensers of the “more abundant life” 
become destroyers of food while millions are described as 
underfed. These fixers are critics of bureaucracy, but they 
are creators of more bureaucrats than ten previous admin- 
istrations. They are advocates of economy, but the greatest 
spenders and wastrels in human history. They have great 
concern for the worker through lip service, but they have 
destroyed millions of jobs through the spread of uncertainty, 
fear and consternation. 

The concentration of relief distribution in the hands of 
the Federal Government was a major move away from con- 
stitutional government. This had a most natural result in 
making the relief recipients political supporters of the dis- 
tributors. 

The average man in distress does not look beyond the 
fellow who hands relief money to him. He doesn’t care 
where the money comes from and he doesn’t care what kind 
of money it is. The recipient of relief pays no taxes and does 
not consider that all monies disbursed by Federal agencies 
must come from his more fortunate, more thrifty, or more 
industrious neighbors. 

No, the relief recipient does not know much about the 
necessity of some one working for every dollar he receives 
and it seldom occurs to him that possibly some day the indus- 
trious and thrifty will stop working so hard when the incen- 
tive to work is destroyed. 

Relief in Federal hands is a juggernaut which ultimately 
will destroy our American System. 

Now, let us look at one more example of the dangers we 
face from departures from the idea of a balanced delegation 
of national power. 

We have a Securities and Exchange Commission. This 
commission has a chairman. No one will deny that fraud 
and trickery should be stopped in securities dealings. We 
have always had too much of that. But let’s consider this 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Recently the chairman stated that if the commission found 
that prices on the stock market were being artificially stimu- 
lated, the commission would “take some action.” Just think 
of that! We have among us, a small group who can decide 
when to erase billions of dollars of values and who believe 
so completely in their own omniscience that they consider 
such tactics as the rendering of a public service. 

As we have observed the conduct of such commissions, we 
may feel fairly certain that the S. E. C. will do what the 
chairman desires. This is the United States as it operates 
under the New Deal. 

I cannot conceive that any man alive is qualified to exer- 
cise such power. Certainly he does not get it by way of the 
Constitution. 

Let us hope that the Securities and Exchange Commission 
will reflect seriously on its responsibilities and remember that 
the best approximation to a just price is that which naturally 
results from a free market. 

We might add the hope that these gentlemen do consid- 
erably less talking. 

Today we have a blight over the entire nation. Lights are 
going out in factories everywhere. Cotton growers of the 
South have lost much of the foreign market forever. Farmers, 
in general, are just getting by with the aid of fantastic sub- 
sidies. Class hatred has been fanned to fertilize the pro- 
grams of communists planted among our laboring people. 
Capital funds are buried in fear of destruction. Enterprise 
is at a standstill. Securities of our most seasoned industries 
are selling at a discount of almost fifty per cent. 

Does it not all prove that no man, regardless of his good 
intentions, can possibly comprehend the successive and disas- 





trous results of every attempt to use the power of govern- 
ment in tampering with our national economy? 

Not so long ago, we were told that industry should keep 
wages high, create employment and lower prices. I wonder 
if these fixers realize that all of the cash reserves of industry 
will not cover payrolls for four months. 

The revival of business will always depend upon one 
thing: The prospect of profit. . . . And whether it be taxes, 
labor troubles, wage threats or government activities which 
cause obstacles to profits—there will be no revival until the 
obstacles are removed. 

Aren’t we getting a little weary of being used as guinea 
pigs in all of these strange and weird experimentations? Or 
are we so numbed by the variety of poisons which have been 
injected into us that we cannot stop it? If so, we deserve 
whatever may come. We deserve what is already here—a 
serious depression. 

Doubtless, the planners in Washington are directly re- 
sponsible for the deplorable state in which we find ourselves. 
They have boasted: ““We planned it that way.” Did they 
plan this? They claim power and ability to plan everything. 
And they have been in power. 

In the final analysis, Congress has abdicated its constitu- 
tional responsibilities to the planners and spenders. And we, 
the American people have elected and re-elected this Con- 
gress. 

And so, these threats to all that our ancestors created have 
come about because we have not been vigilant in exercising 
our duties as citizens. Practical politics has descended to 
such a level that it is rare that the descendants of the men 
who created this nation are found in public office. Consider, 
if you will, how many of the descendants of the founders 
of the United States are in government work today. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? We cannot hope 
to do much before the coming elections next November. 

We can do something about it in 1940. But to accomplish 
anything of a character commensurate with the necessities of 
the case, we must start now to teach our people the funda- 
mental truths of life and seek a coalition of all, regardless of 
previous party affiliations, who believe that men must work 
to live and that a nation progresses only insofar as the re- 
wards to individuals are fairly in proportion to their con- 
tributions to the nation’s welfare. 

We are hungry for a revival of faith in ourselves, faith 
in humanity, faith in our country. Most of us are sick and 
tired of being governed by men whose chief qualification is 
collecting votes by promises of public treasure—who devote 
more time to trying to outsmart their political opponents than 
they do to the problems of the nation. 

We have noted a marked tendency for personal conscience 
to shrivel and weaken. For the moral fibre of our people to 
slacken. We don’t like it, but as individuals we are helpless 
to turn the tide. The farmer who knows that he should not 
be paid for being a good farmer is hijacked into accepting 
his share of the political swag because he is paying what 
others get. 

We—nearly all of us—are a decent minded people who 
wish to remain proud of our country and keep it a place in 
which our posterity may be morally strong and materially 
content. 

We must have leadership which understands and radiates 
that high integrity, honesty of purpose, and moral courage 
to lead us back to the standards of the race that made 
Americans proud to be called such. 

A coalition of voters—determined upon a program to re- 
turn the nation to its proven best way of life—would prob- 
ably start out by declaring its intention to rescind most of 
the laws recently enacted in attempts to produce a “more 
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abundant life.”” The coalitionists would then declare for a 
stable currency and possibly for a constitutional amendment 
which would forever preclude the possibility of our money in 
domestic use ever again being manipulated by politicians for 
political purposes. 

Then, such a coalition would consider the tax problem 
which has gotten so out of hand that the solution is next to 
impossible. Possibly, there should be a well considered 
amendment to the constitution under which all possible 
methods of taxation would be definitely allocated to Federal, 
state, county and municipal governments. 

As an indication of the complexity and multiplicity of our 
current taxes, the one company reports that in 1927 it filed 
fourteen tax returns with Federal, state and local govern- 
ments. These returns cost $850 for preparation. . . . In 
1937 that company filed more than 44,500 tax returns. The 
cost of preparing them was $21,000. In 1927 the 
same company filed one tax return in Canada. In 1937 it 
filed one return in Canada. 

The per capita tax bill has increased from $23 in 1910 to 
$97 in 1936. In the same year, the U.S. Steel Corporation 
paid taxes per employee that were more than 11 per cent 
greater than the average annual wages paid to employees. 
Will American labor ever come to understand why it cannot 
get more of what it produces? 

Now let’s look for a moment at the item of debt. In 1912, 
the combined national, state and municipal debt of the nation 
was about $55 per person. In 1937 it was $450. Taxes took 
2.63 per cent of our income in 1913 and 17 per cent in 1936. 
‘Today those of us who work, including the man whose in- 
come is as low as $1,000 a year, are working one day in every 
five to pay the cost of being governed. 

For various reasons—the nation has gradually developed a 
new and difficult problem of mass unemployment. This has 
been due largely to the efficiency of mechanized industrial 
production, but too often it has been because of the lack of 
vision on the part of many of our largest employers. 

Doles and man-made jobs have not resulted in any prog- 
ress toward the solution of this problem and tend to create 
a scandalous political situation. We must find some more 
practical and permanent solution. 

For a continuous and qualified study of this great current 
American problem as well as for other economic and social 
studies, it would seem appropriate to try out a new method. 
And here is a suggestion: 

A coalition of voters might well pledge itself to the crea- 
tion of a Supreme Economic Council, built along the lines of 
the Supreme Court. The members of this council should be 
appointed for life and selected from men of considerable and 
useful experience . . . men who have demonstrated their 
qualifications and who are willing to retire from competitive 
activities. 

The Supreme Economic Council would have no legisla- 
tive, judicial nor executive functions—saving those delegated 
by Congress under the Constitution. 

The major activity of the Council would be to carry on a 
constant study of the major trends of industrial activities and 
of practical means whereby such objectives as Social Security 
might be approached. 

Because American labor enjoys a higher standard of living 
than that of any other nation in the world it must be pro- 
tected by a tax on imported foreign goods. And to be of any 
value such a tax must equal the difference in production 
costs. No tariff can remain effective after the nation export- 
ing to us devalues its currency or performs other currency 
tricks well known in international commerce. Therefore, I 
would suggest that such a Supreme Economic Council have 


power to revise and adjust the tariff rates as often as they 
got out of balance. 

The Supreme Economic Council could soon command the 
respect of the entire nation and hold confidence similar to 
that given the Supreme Court. It would be non-partisan, it 
would have no incentive to act politically, and it would be 
the best source of information to aid a perplexed Congress 
when laws covering commerce, industry and social security 
are under legislative consideration. 

“Loose in money—loose in everything” is an old and well 
tried saying. A coalition government might well take some 
steps toward severe restrictions upon future partisan govern- 
ments making practical use of public credit to create funds 
with which to pay vote debts and to buy votes for future 
elections. 

No other protection will be so gratefully appreciated by 
our children and grandchildren—who are now helpless to 
defend themselves and who will require, in their time, credit 
and money to meet governmental requirements of their own. 

A coalition government might be expected to have sufh- 
cient courage to restrict the right to suffrage to those who 
financially support the government and withdraw that right 
from any citizen who is on any government payroll. The 
reasons are obvious and the restriction is fair and proper. 

In order to remove some of the excuses for stirring up class 
hatred and class consciousness, the Department of Labor 
should be abolished. It has never been much more than a 
glorified political lobby for union labor which has never 
constituted more than twenty per cent of our workers. 

What is labor in the United States and who is a laborer? 
Just about 98 per cent of us all! We must examine this 
problem of iabor relations in a much more sensible manner. 

One should not have to pay a fee to join any group as a 
condition precedent to being eligible for a job. Wherever it 
wishes, labor should organize in any manner it deems neces- 
sary to secure fair treatment and compensation for its 
services. But every labor organization must be prohibited 
activities in politics as such, and made responsible for its 
conduct. 

The states have adequate inherent power to maintain law 
and order, to enforce contracts, to protect the rights and 
property of all of us. 

There is no non-political reason for having the Federal 
Government messing into labor problems. Such problems 
are none of the government’s business—except when, because 
of them, functions of government are threatened. 

There never will be a perfect balance in respect to wages 
and profits. But it has been closely approximated where labor 
and management have had the good sense and honesty of 
purpose to recognize that the most important thing to them 
is a recognition of the mutuality of their interests. 

When we realize that only about 20 per cent of those who 
work are organized into political labor unions and that this 
aristocracy of labor constantly preys upon the other 80 per 
cent it just doesn’t make sense to have our government domi- 
nated by union labor. 

That 20 per cent are employed in the mass production 
industries and are the skilled labor. Everyone of the 80 per 
cent must use some of the products of the 20 per cent. When 
the 20 per cent misuse their power and force wages up and 
up, they soon get their products out of reach of the buying 
power of the 80 per cent whose wages stand almost station- 
ary, or at most advance gradually along with national pros- 
perity. 

When prices get too high the 80 per cent quit buying 
because they can’t pay the prices. Then we have a depres- 
sion. It doesn’t make sense for the 80 per cent to support a 
government which uses its power to help that 20 per cent to 
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get more than its share. If all the nation’s labor was union- 
ized, there would be no aristocracy of labor and no advantage 
in union membership and no unions. Let’s look at realities, 
for a change. 

Then there is the farmer. I am one and not the so-called 
gentleman type. My farm must pay its way or the ever in- 
creasing tax bill cannot be met. 

Let us treat farmers like the rest of our people. 

Farming is either a mode of life or a business. The “mode 
of life’ farmer needs no help if we do not tax his property 
out of his hands. The “business” farmer deserves no more 
and no less help than any other business man. Give him the 
same tariff protection as is given business and leave him alone 
to compete in the greatest consumer market in the world— 
where a protected industry renders available buyers who can 
pay his prices. 

Let us abolish the Department of Agriculture. Our col- 
leges are capable of giving all the farming advice needed and 
of training all the lads we send to them. Free seeds to 
farmers are not a duty of the Federal Government any more 
than is free leather to shoemakers. 

All of this silly bunk of crop control, soil conservation, 
drought relief, etc., etc., is just a plain piece of deviltry 
which results from a condition where there was nothing 
worthwhile to do and, as usual, the devil gets busy. 

The farmers who have organized into political pressure 
associations are, generally speaking, the one crop farmers. 
Some are the speculators who want their speculations insured 
by the government. 

The one crop farmer is a business man and should be so 
considered. Under no conceivable circumstance can he work 
an aggregate of more than sixty days each year. If he elects 
to pursue that business and insists on overproducing, year 
after year, he must take his losses until he learns better. That 
is the rule for all other business. 

If soil conservation is a national duty, then let us make 
ownership of land carry with it the obligation to treat the 
land properly. Let us not drain the treasury and tax other 
people to reward farmers for doing their duty. 

It may be that a coalition government would relieve the 
people of the burden of relief costs to care for several million 
aliens, not legally in this country and send them away. Pos- 
sibly, we would then be relieved of the shame of the daily 
sight of thousands of men—who do not speak our language— 
standing around, leaning on shovels, on the assumption that 
they intend to use them to dig holes and then to fill them 
up again. 

Some of our uninvited alien visitors have come to us with 
the definite idea of changing our form of government. Un- 
questionably the communists who are working openly and 
secretly among us are financed, in part, and entirely directly 
from Russia. Certainly it is no violation of the creed of 
Democracy to throw them out. 


Democracies must always err on the side of tolerance in 
matters relating to the freedom of speech and human liber- 
ties, but there is a limit to these liberties and when that limit 
comes into conflict with the law of self-preservation we have 
every right to invoke the rules that the communists use in 
their own land and cut off the growth of this internal cancer. 

In our foreign policy, there is no better course than that 
so clearly advised by the man whose birthday we honor this 
evening. If ever a leader was inspired, George Washington 
was that man when he advised his countrymen to attend to 
their own business, keep their defenses intact and never go 
out into the world to play a game which no nation ever won. 
A game in which America generally is a lamb in a Congress 
of lions. That advice was given when men rode in buggies, 
but it is just as sound in the days of streamlined transporta- 
tion—proven so by the results of almost every case in which 
the advice has been ignored. 

Let us re-state the Monroe Doctrine in modern and em- 
phatic terms and be ready to enforce it. That’s all the foreign 
policy we need now or ever will need. 

When we come to the selection of a candidate for such a 
coalition of voters to elect to the presidency, let us draw a 
simple, clear picture of the first President of the United 
States and then seek a man who will try to emulate him and 
try to be President of all the people. 

He was no miracle worker. No messiah. But a steady and 
courageous man who relentlessly pursued and maturely con- 
sidered objectives. He thought constantly of the nation as a 
whole and never, so far as I have been able to discover, 
sought to set class against class. His intellectual integrity 
was unquestioned. His words needed no defining. He was 
scornful of loose assertions and distrustful of rabble rousing 
generalizations. He would compromise on incidentals, but 
never on fundamentals. He believed in our Constitution and 
never considered the possibility of violating his oath to sup- 
port and defend and keep it safe. He was no vote seeking 
politician. 

Always faithful to the trust placed in him by his country- 
men, he never forsook them for political expediency. 

Gladstone, when asked to express his opinion of great men 
of history, replied: “When I first read in detail the life of 
Washington, I was profoundly impressed with the moral 
elevation and greatness of his character, and I found myself 
at a loss to name among the statesmen of any age or country 
many, or possibly any, who could be his rival—if, among all 
the pedestals supplied by history for public characters of 
extraordinary nobility and purity, I saw one higher than all 
the rest, and if I were required—to name the fittest occupant 
for it, I think my choice—would light upon Washington. 
Washington to my mind was the purest figure in history.” 

May the spirit of Washington recognize some kinship in 
the next man to whom the United States of America entrusts 
her destiny! 


Aliens and the Unemployment Problem 


ITS HIGH TIME WE CALLED A HALT! 
By ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, United States Senator from North Carolina 
Over National Broadcasting Co., January 12, 1938 


E HAVE made remarkable strides as a nation. We 
have come a long way. We have moved ahead on 
many fronts. Yet, one of the grave problems which 
remain unsolved is unemployment. Millions of good Ameri- 


can citizens are looking for work. 
Every thinking person asks himself: “Why should such 


a condition continue in this prosperous nation?” Of course, 
we all realize that there are various contributing causes. 
Tonight, I will give you one of the basic reasons for our 
unemployment situation. 

There are 6,000,000 non-citizens—aliens—living in the 
United States according to the estimate of the last census. 
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‘These aliens are constantly competing with our own Amer- 
ican citizens for employment. At the depth of the depression, 
it is estimated, there were about four million aliens at work 
in this country. This number drew pay checks every year 
in excess of $1,000 each. Many of these American dollars 
were forwarded to relatives in foreign lands, instead of 
being spent with local merchants, here. At that very time 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 people were unemployed 
in America. 

Of all the countries of the world, the United States is the 
only one which has failed to protect its employment oppor- 
tunities for its citizens. No other country deals so generously 
with its unnaturalized residents—aliens. ‘Today our un- 
employed number between seven and ten million according to 
the last unemployment census. There are also between three 
and five million who have part-time jobs. Thus, from ten 
to fifteen million people are without jobs or the means of 
earning a sufficient income. They deserve first consideration 
and aid. 

What is American citizenship worth if it does not entitle 
the holder to first claim on the jobs offered by business and 
industry in the United States? You as an American citizen 
would experience great difficulty in securing permission from 
a foreign country to go to that foreign country, either Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, South or Central American, to take the job 
of any of their subjects. “They make certain that their jobs 
are not usurped or taken by outsiders. There are more aliens 
at work in one industrial mid-western city in the United 
States than there are Americans at work in all of the foreign 
countries combined, throughout the world. 

What are other countries doing while our country re- 
mains the dumping ground for surplus labor and “ism- 
minded” aliens? A noted writer made the bold declaration 
a year ago that there were fifty per cent more out of work 
in America than in all Europe. He listed many countries 
which were reducing unemployment while many of their 
citizens were on the high seas headed for the United States. 
They were keeping the best citizens at home to build national 
strength while we were providing jobs and relief for many 
of their unwanted and weak. Some of these aliens who came 
to our shores are, of course, substantial persons of the very 
highest character, well able to care for their needs and not 
in any way similar to the character of undesirable aliens on 
owsmmclief rolls. But the greater number who came here 
legally and illegally were job-hunters, many weaklings, some 
criminals, and the majority unwanted. 

When the word was flashed that nobody would be per- 
mitted to starve in America, foreign owned steamships be- 
came excursion boats America bound. Countless thousands 
of others sneaked over our borders, through fraud, trickery 
and bribery. The strange and weird methods used to smuggle 
aliens into this country makes truth stranger than fiction. 
Instead of stopping this criminal parade, we continue to play 
Santa Claus for many thousands of habitual criminal and 
other undesirable aliens who were already in our midst. 
Great numbers of these were, and still are, subject to de- 
portation and should be deported. 

What has the United States been doing? Have we taken 
the necessary steps to protect American workmen? No. We 
have not! Instead, we have been coddling aliens and grant- 
ing rights and privileges to them which should be enjoyed 
only by our own citizens. This is true because your Con- 
gress, when it enacted emergency legislation, failed to dis- 
tinguish between citizens and non-citizens in distributing 
benefits. As a result, no legislative authority exists to pre- 
vent non-citizens from securing relief. 

Aliens enjoy social security benefits. They secure loans 
for homes through Federal agencies. They obtain soil con- 





servation checks. They receive all the blessings and advan- 
tages which should go only to citizens. Federal officials have 
strenuously tried to prevent abuses of relief expenditures, 
but they tackle their work without sufficient legislative 
authority which would limit these benefits to American 
citizens. 

It is high time that we call a halt. We have been most 
liberal in feeding, clothing and housing millions of people 
who came here from foreign shores, uninvited, and who have 
remained here but continue to owe allegiance—first, last and 
all the time—to foreign countries from whence they came. 

Nobody knows how many have unlawfully entered this 
country to undermine the foundations of our institutions, 
flout our laws, usurp the rights of citizens, and jobs of good 
Americans. These illegal entrants even attempt to mold our 
government along the lines of foreign dictatorships and ignore 
American traditions and ideals. They want to make America 
similar to countries in which they would not, or could not 
live, countries in which free press and free speech are un- 
known. 

I want to be fully understood about this whole matter. 
The great mass of foreign born came here for religious and 
political freedom. They came here to help build up the 
country. Many of them have fallen fighting for the Stars 
and Stripes. Let no one confuse these people, whatever their 
origin, with the class of aliens about whom I am speaking 
now. 

I speak of aliens in the true meaning of the word—a 
foreign born resident of a country in which he is not natural- 
ized. I have particular reference to those aliens who have 
no intention of becoming naturalized, or cannot be natural- 
ized. I also include habitual criminals and undesirables, who 
are here due to loose deportation policies and lax law enforce- 
ment. 

Up to this point I have given you a brief picture of our 
unemployment problem, and some of the ways in which we 
lavish favor on aliens. I have shown you that millions of 
them hold jobs which should be held by naturalized and 
native-born American citizens. What can we do about it? 
Unless you raise your voice in a ringing protest against 
existing conditions, to your Congress, I fear that nothing 
will be done. 

The fact of the matter is, it is actually proposed through 
the pending Dies bill that we liberalize our deportation laws 
and grant what amounts to virtual pardon for past crimes 
to countless thousands of aliens now in our midst. This 
would make it possible for these to not only escape deporta- 
tion, but actually make it easier for them to be herded into 
citizenship. 

Passage of the Dies bill would make our deportation laws 
unduly elastic so that they might be stretched by the whim 
and fancy of political appointees. This bill, to take away 
Congressional authority over alien deportation laws, was 
passed by the House of Representatives last June. It is now 
awaiting action in the Senate. It would be the most back- 
ward step in immigration and deportation policies we have 
ever taken. 

I quote an able member of the House, when I say that the 
Dies bill is “ill-advised and ill-considered.” 

Fortunately, there are members of Congress who are awake 
to our unemployment problem and who think of American 
citizens first. These members are whole-hearted supporters 
of immigration policies incorporated in the Reynolds-Starnes 
bills. These measure were introduced in the ‘Senate by me 
and in the House by the Distinguished Representative from 
Alabama, Joe Starnes. 

The Reynolds-Starnes bills provide a sound immigration 
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and deportation policy. They would close our border gates 
until we can find jobs for our own American citizens. They 
would halt the influx of undesirable aliens. They would 
make deportation of habitual alien criminals compulsory or 
mandatory. They would leave no loopholes. These bills 
would keep immigration laws and immigration policies in the 
hands of Congress where they belong. These bills would 
protect American labor and make it unnecessary for citizens 
to compete with foreigners for jobs. These bills would pro- 
tect our wage standards and living conditions and safeguard 





our American institutions. These bills would provide for 
alien registration and remove the alien criminal population, 
and finally these bills would expel thousands of alien spies 
and enemies in this country today, who bore from within. 

The choice is with America. Congress acts only as our 
country speaks. With millions of jobless tramping the streets 
in search of work, it is no time for wasted sympathy on aliens 
to whom we owe no responsibility. Let us guard, protect 
and preserve our own citizens. Let us feed Americans first 
and let us provide jobs for Americans first. 


Relief and Social Problems 


THE POSITION OF THE STATE AND NATION 
By CHARLES P. TAFT, Attorney 
At Luncheon of Community Mobilization for Human Needs, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., March 11, 1938 


this group under difficult circumstances. The last 

time I was on a dinner program in which Dorothy 
Thompson spoke first. This time I am in the position of 
presenting to you the fact that we disagree with the President 
of the United States on a matter of vital national policy, 
the question of unemployment and relief. I feel a little bit 
like the story which Henry Hobson told me a month or six 
weeks ago, which he got, so he said, from the Dean of 
Women of Ohio University at Athens. She said there was a 
girl there who came from back in the mountains a little way 
—they aren’t so far from there, you know—who had been 
at the University for the first semester and somehow just 
couldn’t register. She was intelligent enough, certainly she 
looked intelligent, and there wasn’t any reason that the Dean 
could see why she couldn’t at least pass, and she just didn’t. 
So she thought the best thing to do was to send for her and 
find out what the trouble was, and she had her come in and 
she said, “Now, what is the matter? You are evidently an 
intelligent girl and I think perhaps if we can thrash this 
out and find out what is underneath, you can get somewhere 
in this institution, as we want you to.” 

“Well,” she said, “the real trouble is that I come here to 
be went with, but I ain’t.” (Laughter.) 

The President said to us this morning that he continues 
to support the division of the relief load between those who 
are able-bodied needy and out of a job, and those who are 
unemployed. The Federal Government, to use his words, has 
chosen to confine itself to the normal victims of the mal- 
adjusted economy for whom it will create work. The state 
and local governments are to carry the unemployable without 
federal aid except in limited degree for the old, the young 
and the blind. 

Our program which is before you on these tables, on the 
other hand, calls for an integrated program, with local admin- 
istration and federal supervision and standards; and the 
two ideas just don’t mix. We don’t like to disclose the exis- 
- tence of such a conflict, especially after enjoying such gracious 
hospitality and such kindly works for the work of our agencies 
at home. As a group we are certainly not political opponents 
of the President. Many of our leaders have been his staunch 
political supporters. As I pointed out this morning, the 
social workers and board members and campaign forces are 
not “economic royalists”. I would say on the whole, taking 
the section of the community that they represent, that they 
would probably contain a larger proportion of supporters 
of the administration than any similar group that you could 


|: seems to be my fate to be called upon to speak before 


find. We are living close to this relief problem, closer in 
many respects than Washington. We model our program 
from life, not from theory. We have to learn from experi- 
ence or our agencies cannot survive, and so we must try to 
analyze dispassionately the reasons why we believe that we 
are right. 

Let me discuss first the administration program. It pur- 
ported to take care of all the able-bodied needy unemployed. 
Corrington Gill, WPA Acting Administrator, on January 
4, 1938, told the Senate Committee that WPA had taken 
care of the able-bodied needy unemployed and was then 
doing so. I understand that since that time he has tried to 
withdraw that statement, that he says he was misinterpreted, 
but if you read that testimony he was cross-examined on it 
and he stuck by it; at least he did so until the figures over- 
whelmed him. 

It was never true and the President in his prepared speech 
of today admitted that the national economy did not permit 
doing it in more than the great majority of cases. WPA, 
as a matter of fact, has never employed all employables who 
need help. The recent appropriation of $250,000,000 extra 
for WPA is typical. It will provide jobs for a total average, 
along with money previously appropriated, of only 2,200,000 
people, when at least 3,000,000 need such jobs and are able- 
bodied. What are the other 800,000 going to do? They are 
going to exist on the meager level, often the starvation level! 
of home relief, administered by the local communities. 

You might ask why Congress does not appropriate enough 
money to supply these 3,000,000 jobs. Well, Congress never 
has provided funds adequate to meet all the needs through 
work relief, and the reason is that they probably can not. 
Pressure for economy in addition will prevent Congress from 
ever doing so, and so we have 2,200,000 on WPA and prob- 
ably 2,000,000 on relief from states, cities and counties. In 
addition to that, we have those in twenty-two states who are 
now getting unemployment compensation. So there are three 
classes who are receiving relief today: first, those on WPA 
who average through the country $53 per month per case, 
and they represent less than half of the relief load; in the sec- 
ond place, the class of those who are receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation who average somewhere around $43 per 
month per case, $10 less, a difference which I may say, look- 
ing toward the successful future of unemployment compen- 
sation, is very, very serious; and in the third place, the class 
which is most discriminated against, the balance on local 
relief who are getting an average, nationally speaking, of 
$22 a case. That is all they are getting in my city today. 
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Suppose Congress should increase WPA to take in every- 
body to meet this particular pressing emergency as it exists 
today. That has been proposed by certain groups of social 
workers. They advocate doubling—or they did before the 
recent increases—the amount of WPA. There are just two 
things that can happen. In the first place, if you maintain 
the standards which have existed under WPA in two respects, 
(1) proper investigation before certification, and (2) proper 
preparation and study of projects, then you cannot get WPA 
operating fast enough to take up the slack in this kind of a 
period. That is quite obvious. It wasn’t doing so until they 
got recent orders to increase it more rapidly, and if they do 
that, then you run into the situation which Mr. Smith can 
tell you about in St. Louis, where they can’t get the projects 
up, where all they can do is to certify everybody without 
any particular investigation or study. They include a lot of 
people who have just gotten out of work and who have no 
business to be using up the WPA that ought to go to those 
who have been unemployed for a period; and you have them 
going out on a project where they are literally doing leaf 
raking and nothing else—something which I think it is fair 
to say on the whole WPA has not stood for over a period 
of time. So that WPA by its increase cannot maintain its 
standards and meet this situation. 

We are not opposed to WPA as a works program. I may 
say there are some of us who have some doubts about the 
validity of the work idea in connection with relief. As far as 
I am concerned, that is not based on any desire to save taxes 
or to save the amount of money spent. I have been very 
closely associated with that particular problem in my own 
community where we have a separate work program before 
they get onto WPA anyway, and there are very great diffi- 
culties in making it work at all. Nevertheless, the senti- 
ment of the people of this country is in favor of work for 
relief. As far as I am concerned, and I know so far as our 
program is concerned, we are standing for work relief. We 
believe that WPA has a good work program. 

We are asking for decent care for all those on relief 
instead of the creation of a doubly underprivileged group 
representing about 60 per cent of the load today, who are 
left to local resources without federal aid or supervision, and 
more than half of whom are employables. They are not dis- 
tinguishable in any sound way from those who are on WPA. 
We propose an integrated program which through federal 
supervision and grants will provide adequate care for all 
persons in need. We advocate a flexible national relief pro- 
gram, including work relief, sensitive to local needs and 
managed by local officials, but financed jointly by federal, 
state and local government through a system of grants in aid 
based upon a stipulated formula, with special provision from 
federal funds for inter-state transients, who incidentally are 
getting the worst end of this deal entirely. I really should 
have mentioned them as a separate class in addition to the 
three that were mentioned above. 

if you think it isn’t a health problem in any of your com- 
munities when you get some of the transients coming in that 
do come in, you just confer with some of the agencies in 
your communities that are handling transients. Just because 
you are associated with Community Chests I am not assum- 
ing that you know, in fact I am quite certain that you do 
not know, what is happening to transients in your community. 
We just organized in our Community Chest under the Gen- 
eral Family Welfare Division of the Council of Social 
Agencies, a study of transients. We found there were eighteen 
agencies that had contact with transients. When the agency 
representatives were brought together under a chairman to 
start considering their problem, at least half of them looked 
at the other half and couldn’t imagine what in the world the 


other agencies had to do with transients. But every one of 
them had some contact with transients and none of them 
really knew what was going on. 

The Federal Government ought to set up standards for 
administration and also for relief. Gradually this would 
include in states and communities the coordinated adminis- 
tration of all public assistance programs to which the Fed- 
eral Government contributes funds. I think perhaps I had 
better be a little more specific in giving you a sample perhaps 
of just about how this would work. 

Suppose you had a grant in aid from the Congress of the 
United States for the year 1938-39, beginning July 1, of 
$1,250,000,000. I am placing that figure slightly above the 
estimate given by Aubrey Williams in order to indicate that 
our program is not intended to save anybody a whole lot of 
taxes—now. It is true that it is the only way in which the 
cost of relief in the end can be reduced. Suppose, then, your 
division were approximately 75-25. The amount required 
then from the states and localities would be approximately 
$412,500,000. Suppose, then, Congress should require either 
that all of the billion two hundred fifty million, or say a 
billion dollars, should be used for work relief. You would 
find, I think, that that would certainly provide as much work 
as you now have in proportion to the total load; perhaps 
more. If it were more, it might possibly be reduced in amount 
so as to assure at least that you would have as much work 
relief as you have now. 

By federal standards and supervision I would mean the 
imposition of the merit system on the states, the requirement 
that they should use it and operate under it as the condition 
of securing that grant. You might also require adequate 
coverage. There is objection made, for instance, that if 
you turn this back to the states, the Negroes throughout the 
southern states will get no relief. You can perfectly well 
require that there shall be adequate coverage as a matter of 
federal standards and supervision. Certainly it would be no 
more difficult to determine whether that was being done than 
it would be to determine that in the State of Arkansas they 
were covering everybody over sixty-five instead of only those 
that were in need, as the Social Security Board has just deter- 
mined very readily. 

You would also in all probability have to require, by some 
method which certainly could be worked out, that the cities 
should be treated fairly in comparison with the rest of the 
state, and that is a very serious problem for the cities. We 
are dealing here, with the Conference of Mayors, and when 
you get into a discussion with them you would find that the 
reason they fear a return to state administration is because 
in many cases they would find it difficult to get a fair appor- 
tionment of the total amount to the cities as compared with 
the more rural counties. Nevertheless, it certainly should not 
be a difficult trick to find some way, some formula, which 
would insure that they would get a fair share in that divi- 
sion of the money. 

There are various objections that have been made. One 
of them, which I am frank to say I think is a little bit fool- 
ish, and I won’t quote by whom it was made, was that if 
we turn this thing back to the local community it means turn- 
ing it back to politics. Just let that sink in. (Laughter.) 

The main objection that is made to fixing a state matching 
basis, like 75-25, is that there are certain states that cannot 
do it. Well now, I am frank to say that I don’t believe that. 
There is no question that there are certain definite situations 
that affect certain areas in the country which have to be 
taken into consideration, as for instance the problem of 
drought in the Middle West, or the problem of the fruit 
fly in Florida, both of which were mentioned by the Presi- 
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dent when I called on him and discussed this program on 
February 8. 

But those are special problems. Does it help in the solu- 
tion of those problems to get them confused with relief? As 
a matter of fact, as Mr. Westbrook just suggested to me 
when we were talking here before lunch, that perpetuates 
the problem; it doesn’t solve it. They started with this 
drought problem in North and South Dakota twenty-five 
years ago, and they have been paying relief for that prob- 
lem ever since. It is just a question of how much in each 
year—how bad the drought was. It never has solved the 
basic agricultural problem of that particular area caused by 
the fact that they do have frequent and recurrent droughts. 
All that it has done has been to make it a permanent relief 
load without any solution of the problem. 

If you take the southeastern part of the United States 
to which we in Cincinnati are extremely sensitive, you have 
the problem of soil erosion, of the tenant farmer, a very 
serious problem; the using up of the soil by the cotton 
economy. Now how are you going to solve that? It is 
perfectly clear you are not going to solve it by paying con- 
stant and recurring relief. —The only way you are going to 
solve it is to solve it as a problem, and if you try to solve 
it in part by paying relief, then the problem is going to be 
perpetuated and the tenant farmers are going to move into 
the cities and they are going to be very unwelcome there, 
and then they are going to be moved north, and then they 
are going to be in Cincinnati. That is why we are inter- 
ested in it! 

So I say that I believe for the ordinary relief problem 
that there isn’t any state which cannot put up its share when 
it once understands that without putting it up it won’t get a 
dime of federal money. As long as it thinks that there are ex- 
ceptions, that there is as an administrative head or an admin- 
istrative force which can be affected by political pressure or 
any other kind of pressure, then they are never going to do 
everything that they can, that is perfectly sure. 

There has been an objection made, also, that if a change is 
made in the way that we propose, the work program will not 
be as good as what we have now. Well, I will go further 
than that. I will say that we are going to have a general 
handling of the relief problem which for a period of prob- 
ably two to six months, perhaps even longer, is going to 
be very serious. It is going to be bad. You just have to face 
that fact, because in this period of the last four or five 
years all of the local leadership which is represented by you 
ladies and gentlemen who are here, and those whom you left 
behind you in the communities who have been associated 
with the various social agencies down through the years, have 
not had any direct relationship to relief. That means in 
most cases you don’t know what is going on, you don’t 
know what the problem is, and you have absolutely no sense 
of responsibility. It is going to take time to build that sense 
up, and until you build that up by the requirement that 
you don’t get federal money until you do, you are going to 
have a handling of the relief situation which is not going to 
be all that we would like. Nevertheless, you are going gradu- 
ally to build up the kind of sense of responsibility which will 
take hold of this local problem of relief and unemployment 
and help to get down to the very meat of it and help in the 
end to solve it. 

It just happened that in some comments at a meeting at 
which I had presented this program, this description was given 
of a certain county in Long Island. “In the beginning, back 
in 1930 and ’31, the county relief board was organized and 
operated efficiently under the leadership of ‘a certain gentle- 
man’ who used the social work resources within reach. He 
had several hundred workers with enough case work train- 





ing to do pretty accurate follow-up on the people who applied. 
Everyone on the relief rolls came through local certification 
from the local community. And then overnight telegrams 
began pouring in from Washington. Within three months 
there were only sixteen people in the office, handling a load 
that had been reduced ten or fifteen per cent. Nobody in 
the local community had anything to do with it—not control 
and no responsibility. It resulted in our communities in that 
county, in wiping out the fundamental processes that were 
giving people within those communities some understanding 
of what it was all about.” 

It is just two years ago this spring that Monsignor 
Keegan in speaking at the National Conference on Social 
Work at Atlantic City, said this: “No function of govern- 
ment which can be performed by the local community ought 
to be passed on to the larger community,” and that is a very 
basic truth with reference to governmental problems. It is 
a basic truth that if you want people to take responsibility, 
they have got to know what is going on; they have to take 
part in the process of handling that problem. 

We have had various experiments in my own community. 
We finally have developed one which we think is going to 
do a great deal toward meeting the problem of the residue 
on relief after business has picked up and has absorbed those 
who are better skilled, more highly skilled, on the relief 
rolls. Those people are very largely, perhaps as high as 80 
or 85 per cent, unskilled. They are both elderly and young 
and they have no kind of training that gives them any capac- 
ity to do anything except day labor, and in many cases by 
reason of having been on relief, no capacity to do anything 
except a casual job. So we have induced the state employment 
service to set up their casual employment office in connection 
with our relief department, our welfare department of the 
city. We have also gone out into the suburban communities 
with a staff, large at first and then smaller after you have 
gotten to the point where you only need to keep it going, 
building up the decasualizing of casual workers, by which I 
mean finding two or three or four casual jobs for one head 
of a family which make a sufficient income for him to keep 
the family. We have found in that process a good many per- 
manent jobs, and we have found jobs, part-time and per- 
manent, in industry as well as in homes by that kind of a 
“find a job” campaign or even “make a job” campaign if 
you want to call it that. I mention that simply as typical of 
the kind of thing you do if you once bring home to the local 
community its responsibility in facing this problem. 

If the grant in aid is right for old age pensions, if it is 
right for dependent children, if it is right for highways, if it 
is right for PWA, if it is right for health; if local adminis- 
tration, supervised by the Social Security Board, is right 
for unemployment compensation, then why in God’s name 
isn’t it right for relief? We have the Social Security Board 
supervising the standards for old age pensions, for dependent 
children and for blind relief. We have them supervising 
unemployment compensation. We have WPA actually admin- 
istering the whole program for the able-bodied unemployed 
and we have only the local communities that are handling 
the unemployable, theoretically. 

Why? Why a privileged group that is getting $53 a case 
a month and an underprivileged group that is getting $22 
a case a month? Why any differentiation? Why any privi- 
lege? Even if they are unemployable as compared to those 
who are employable, still why the difference? Why should 
the Federal Government say: “We are going to see to it that 
this group gets what we call a security wage”? In some states, 
Massachusetts, for instance, the average may be as high as 
$70, compared to thirty that they pay under direct relief. 
Why? Why should there be that kind of a differentiation 
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between people who after all are all American citizens, are 
all just as much entitled to care? Why should we in the 
local communities be told: ““You have got to take care of the 
unemployables. That is your job. Yo do that. We don’t 
care what you do to them. Throw them out if you want. 
Don’t pay any attention to them. Take the transients as fast 
as they come in on the train and fire them out on the train 
going the other direction. What do we care?” 

There is no soundness in that. What we need is a united 
approach to the whole problem. We cannot stress too 
strongly the vital importance of the relief program to the 
public, both from the point of view of the expense which is 
certainly serious in these days, and from the much more 
important view of the human values that are involved, and 
that is why we urge that there be constituted a permanent 
commission, a national commission, resembling in its stand- 
ing, if you want to stick to American examples, the com- 
mission of which Mr. Newton D. Baker was the head, which 
investigated the whole situation as to aircraft for the United 
States, whose report in that field of inquiry, so full of con- 
flict, was almost unanimously accepted. A report by a similar 
commission in this case might very well achieve the same 
kind of results. That kind of a commission could help to 
clear the air and get facts upon which everyone could rely. 
‘That is why we have put it in our program. 

And so we are placed in the position of having a program 
that we believe to be sound, and being forced to fight for it— 
to fight for it in a nice way, of course you understand. 





A farmer was milking his cow one day and his yard was 
right next to the road and a neighbor came by who worked 
in town, he didn’t work out there, he just lived out there, 
and he said to the farmer, sort of passing the time of day: 
“How much milk does your cow give?” 

“Oh,” he said, “she don’t give none. We have to take it 
away from her.” (Laughter.) 

And so I want to say to you in what I think is an entirely 
appropriate way that you should take all of those in your 
community that really don’t understand this relief problem 
and its relation to the private agency, which I haven’t touched 
upon but which is obvious to most of you, and tell them what 
it is all about. Of course, I assume that Congressmen and 
Senators are members of your community, and they are 
home sometimes anyway and I don’t know why you shouldn’t 
tell them about it, because I find they are pretty reasonable 
people to talk to. 

We are willing to be reasonable. We have set down what 
we think is an ideal program. I take it that all of us have 
dealt with relief and social problems for a long enough time 
so that we are always willing to sit down and talk with any- 
body to work out something that we can all agree on. But 
this is what we think is right. Now let’s start from there 
and see just exactly how far we can get. It is a realistic 
program. It is a program which we believe is based funda- 
mentally on the democratic (small “d”) processes which 
make the very foundation of our American life. 


Our Foreign Policy 


AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD PEACE 


By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State 
Before the National Press Club, Washington, March 17, 1938 
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N the course of the daily press conferences at the Depart- 
ment of State I have occasion to see many of you and 
to touch upon day-to-day developments in our foreign 

relations. Such information as I am able to give you in these 
conferences must, of necessity, relate to specific questions 
and oftentimes, to isolated events. Yet upon you, represent- 
atives of the press, rests a heavy responsibility in keeping our 
people currently and accurately informed on the vital issues 
which arise in our country’s relations with other nations. 
| welcome, therefore, this opportunity to meet with the mem- 
bers of the National Press Club in the calmer atmosphere 
ol an occasion like the present one, and to discuss with you 
some of the fundamental conditions and problems presented 
by our international relations and our foreign policy. 

The primary objectives of our foreign policy are the main- 
tenance of the peace of our country and the promotion of 
the economic, the social and the moral welfare of our people. 
Unfortunately, the means of attaining these objectives in- 
volve today so many factors of great complexity that their 
real significance is frequently misunderstood and misinter- 
preted, 

By instinct and tradition our country has been throughout 
its history sincerely devoted to the cause of peace. Within 
the limitations imposed by time and circumstance, we have 
earnestly sought to discharge our responsibilites as a member 
of the family of nations in promoting conditions essential 
to the maintenance of peace. We have consistently believed 
in the sanctity of treaty obligations and have endeavored to 
apply this belief in the actual practice of our foreign relations. 
In common with all other nations we have, since the end of 


the World War, assumed a solemn obligation not to resort 
to force as an instrument of national policy. All this gives 
us a moral right to express our deep concern over the rising 
tide of lawlessness, the growing disregard of treaties, the 
increasing reversion to the use of force and the numerous 
other ominous tendencies which are emerging in the sphere 
of international relations. 

On July 16, 1937, I issued a public statement, setting 
forth the fundamental principles to which our government 
adheres in the formulation of its foreign policy. On behalf 
of our government, I transmitted a copy of this statement 
to every government of the world, requesting such comment 
as each might see fit to offer. To our profound gratification, 
an overwhelming majority of those governments joined in 
affirming their faith in these vital principles. 

The most important of these principles, which are indis- 
pensable to a satisfactory international order, are as follows: 

Maintenance of peace should be constantly advocated and 
practiced. 

All nations should, through voluntary self-restraint, ab- 
stain from use of force in pursuit of policy and from inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other nations. 

All nations should seek to adjust problems arising in their 
international relations by processes of peaceful negotiation 
and agreement. 

All nations should uphold the principle of the sanctity 
of treaties and of faithful observance of international agree- 
ments. Modification of provisions of treaties, when need 
therefore arises, should be by orderly processes carried out 
in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and accommodation. 
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Each nation should respect the rights of others and per- 
form scrupulously its own established obligations; in brief, 
international law and the spirit which underlies it must be 
revitalized and strengthened. ' 

Steps should be taken toward promotion of economic 
security and stability the world over through lowering or 
removal of barriers to international trade, according to effec- 
tive equality of commercial opportunity, and application of 
the principle of equality of commercial treatment. 

National armaments should be limited and be progressively 
reduced; at the same time, realizing the necessity for main- 
taining armed forces adequate for national security, each 
nation should to that end be prepared to reduce or increase 
its own armed forces in proportion as reductions or increases 
are made by other nations. 

Apart from the question of alliances with others, each 
nation should be prepared to engage in cooperative effort, by 
peaceful and practicable means, in support of these principles. 

The peace and progress of every nation are just as depend- 
ent on international law and order, based upon the fore- 
going principles, as the welfare, stability, and progress of 
a community are dependent upon domestic law and order, 
based upon legal, moral, and other recognized standards of 
conduct. No government faithful to the sacred trust involved 
in the task of providing for the safety and well-being of its 
people can disregard these universal principles. Every nation, 
whatever its form of government, can support them. Every 
nation must support them, if civilization is to survive. The 
longer the nations delay acceptance and observance of these 
fundamental tenets of constructive statesmanship, the graver 
will be the jeopardy into which all worth-while international 
relationships will be plunged, and with them the welfare, the 
happiness, and the civilized existence of all nations. 

The crucial issue today is whether these principles will 
be vitalized and be firmly established as the foundation of an 
international order, or whether international anarchy based 
on brute force will inundate the world and ultimately sweep 
away the very bases of civilization and progress. That 
issue is universal. No more than a community or a nation, 
can the world base its existence in part on law and in part 
on lawlessness, in part on order and in part on chaos, in part 
on processes of peace and in part on methods of violence. 

On August 23 I made another public statement, reaffirm- 
ing the principles which should underlie international order, 
peace, and justice, if the world is to avoid a relapse into 
another dark night of international anarchy and general 
retrogression. 

I called attention again to the fact that if these principles 
are to be effective they must be universal in their application. 
This statement was prompted by the fact that the progress 
and possibilities of armed conflict were becoming more alarm- 
ing both in the European and the Far Eastern areas, and 
that the basic principles to which I have just referred were 
being challenged and the doctrine of armed force was gaining 
supremacy in important regions of the world. 

During the early months of the conflict in the Far East 
I appealed on several occasions, in the name of our Govern- 
ment, to both Japan and China to desist from using armed 
force and to resort to the well-recognized processes of peace- 
ful settlement for the adjustment of whatever difterences 
existed between them. I said that we would be glad to be 
of assistance toward facilitating, in any manner that might 
be practicable and mutually agreeable, resort by them to 
such processes. 

On August 17, and with frequent reiteration thereafter, 
I stated that we did not intend to abandon our nationals 
and our interests in China. 

From time immemorial, it has been the practice of civilized 








nations to afford protection, by appropriate means and under 
the rule of reason, to their nationals and their rights and 
interests abroad. This policy has been pursued by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States throughout the existence of 
our country. 

Methods and means of affording protection abroad vary 
according to the places in which and the circumstances under 
which protection is called for. In the case of China, where 
unusual local conditions were such that the protection 
afforded by local authorities did not suffice to give security 
against excited and lawless elements, there have occasionally 
been sent—not by this country alone but by a number of 
countries—armed forces, to contribute to the affording of 
such protection as is due under the rules of international law 
and the provisions of treaties. American forces thus sent to 
China have at no time had any mission of agression, and it 
has been the practice of the American Government to with- 
draw such forces whenever and as soon as the local situation 
so develops as to warrant the view that their withdrawal 
can be effected without detriment to American interests and 
obligations in general. 

In announcing our intention to afford appropriate and 
reasonable protection to our rights and interests in the Far 
East, I stated clearly that we are fully determined to avoid 
the extremes either of internationalism or of isolationism. 
Internationalism would mean undesirable political involve- 
ments; isolationism would either compel us to confine al! 
activities of our people within our own frontiers, with incal- 
culable injury to the standard of living and the general 
welfare of our people, or else expose our nationals and our 
legitimate interests abroad to injustice or outrage whenever 
lawless conditions arise. 

Steering a sound middle course between these two extremes, 
we are convinced that a policy of affording appropriate 
protection—under the rule of reason, in such form as-may 
be best suited to the particular circumstances, and in accord- 
ance with the principles we advocate—is imperatively needed 
to serve our national interest. 

Our decision in this matter is based not only on what we 
firmly believe to be a specific and elementary duty of a gov- 
ernment toward its citizens, but also on other and broader 
considerations. Respect by a country for the rights and inter- 
ests of others is a visible test of the fulfillment of obligations 
assumed by virtue of acceptance of international law and 
of undertakings embodied in negotiated international instru- 
ments. It is, therefore, a test of the observance of those 
fundamental principles of civilized relations among nations, 
which, if firmly established, provide in themselves the best 
means of protection against violation and abuse of the legit- 
imate rights and interests of every nation. 

To waive rights and to permit interests to lapse in the 
face of their actual or threatened violation—and thereby to 
abandon obligations—in any important area of the world, 
can serve only to encourage disregard of law and of the 
basic principles of international order, and thus contribute 
to the inevitable spread of international anarchy throughout 
the world. For this country, as for any country, to act in 
such manner anywhere would be to invite disregard and 
violation of its rights and interests everywhere, by every 
nation so inclined, large or small. . 

To respect the rights of others and to insist that others 
respect our rights has been the traditional policy of our coun- 
try. This policy was admirably expressed by James Monroe 
when, in his message to Congress on December 2, 1823, he 
said : 

“Our policy * * * remains the same * * * to cultivate 
friendly relations * * * and to preserve those relations by 
frank, firm and manly policy, meeting in all instances the 
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just claims of every power, submitting to injuries from none.” 

In a world in which the rule of force has not as yet been 
firmly and surely supplanted by the rule of law, less it is the 
manifest duty of a great nation to maintain armed forces 
adequate for its national defense. Writing on this subject, 
which was as vital to our national life 150 years ago as 
it is today, James Madison said: 

‘The means of security can only be regulated by the means 
and the danger of attack. ‘They will, in fact, be ever deter- 
mined by these rules, and by no others.” 

It is the duty of the Federal Government to insure the 
safety of our country and to determine what “means of 
security” are, at any given moment, needed to provide against 
“the means and the danger of attack.” The responsible heads 
of our naval establishment offer convincing reasons in sup- 
port of the program, now before the Congress, to render 
adequate the means of our national defense. No_ policy 
would prove more disastrous than for an important nation 
to fail to arm adequately when international lawlessness is 
on the rampage. 

It is my considered judgment that, in the present state 
of world affairs, to do less than is now proposed would lay 
our country open to unpredictable hazards. It would, more- 
over, seriously restrict our nation’s ability to command, with- 
out purpose or occasion for resorting to arms, proper respect 
for its legitimate rights and interests, the surrender of which 
would constitute abandonment of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice and morality and peace among nations. 

The maintenance of these principles that are of concern 
to all nations alike cannot and should not be undertaken 
by any one nation alone. Prudence and common sense dictate 
that, where this and other nations have common interests 
and cormmon objectives, we should not hesitate to exchange 
information and to confer with the governments of such 
other nations, and in dealing with the problems confronting 
each alike, to proceed along parallel lines—this government 
retaining at all times its independence of judgment and free- 
dom of action. For nations which seek peace to assume with 
respect to each other attitudes of complete aloofness would 
serve only to encourage, and virtually invite, on the part 
of other nations lawlessly inclined, policies and actions most 
likely to endanger peace. 

In the present Far Eastern emergency we have consistently 
collaborated with other peace-seeking nations in the manner 
| have just described. I have said often, and | repeat again, 
that in this collaboration there is not a trace of alliance or 
involvement of any sort. We have scrupulously followed 
and we intend to follow the traditional policy of our country 
not to enter into entangling alliances or involvements with 
other countries. 

When the Brussels conference’ was called this country, 
as one of the original signatories of the Nine-Power treaty 
and in accordance with its treaty obligations thus assumed, 
promptly accepted the invitation to the conference. Our del- 
egation cooperated fully with the representatives of the other 
conference powers in examining the situation in the Far 
East and exploring methods of bringing about peace by pro- 
cesses of agreement. The conference made a substantial 
contribution toward keeping alive principles of world order 
and of respect for the pledged word. Its declarations placed 
a new emphasis upon the deep concern of peaceful nations 
over any developments that threaten the preservation of peace. 

In connection with the Far Eastern situation, this govern- 
ment was confronted with the question of applying the exist- 
ing neutrality legislation, which was designed primarily to 
keep our nation out of war. After mature deliberation, the 
conclusion was reached that in the circumstances attending the 
controversy in the Far East—a type of circumstances which 
the authors of the legislation could scarcely have visualized 








—application of the law would be most likely to endanger 
the very objectives which the law was designed to promote. 
Accordingly, exercising the discretion vested in him by the 
law itself, the. President has refrained from putting the pro- 
visions of that law into operation. 

At the same time, in pursuance of our general policy of 
avoiding unnecessary risks, the President announced, on 
September 14, 1937, that “merchant vessels owned by the 
Government of the United States will not hereafter, until 
further notice, be permitted to transport to China or Japan 
any of arms, ammunition or implements of war which were 
listed in the President’s proclamation on May 1, 1937,” and > 
that ‘“‘any other merchant vessels, flying the American flag, 
which attempt to transport any of the listed articles to China 
or Japan will, until further notice, do so at their own risk.” 

Our government pursues, in relation to every world area 
alike, a policy of non-interference, with ill-will toward no 
nation and a sincere desire to be friendly with all. At the 
same time, we endeavor to afford appropriate protection to 
American citizens and American interests everywhere. Dur- 
ing recent months, as throughout the past 150 years, the 
Government of the United States has sought to exercise 
moral influence and to cooperate in every practicable way 
with all peace-seeking nations in support of those basic 
principles which are indispensable to the promotion and main- 
tenance of stable conditions of peace. 

We have affirmed on every possible occasion and have 
urged upon all nations the supreme need for keeping alive 
and for practicing sound fundamental principles of relations 
among civilized nations. We have never entertained and 
we have not the slightest intention to entertain any such 
notion as the use of American armed forces for “policing 
the world.” But we equally have not the slightest intention 
of reversing a tradition of a century and a half by abandoning 
our deep concern for and our advocacy of the establishment 
everywhere of international order under law, based upon 
the well-recognized principles to which I have referred. It 
is our profound conviction that the most effective contribu- 
tion which we, as a nation sincerely devoted to the cause of 
peace, can make—in the tragic conditions with which our 
people, in common with the rest of mankind, are confronted 
today— is to have this country respected throughout the world 
for integrity, justice, good-will, strength and unswerving 
loyalty to principles. 

The foregoing is the essence of foreign policy. The record 
is an open book. We spare no effort to make known the facts 
regarding our attitude, our objectives and our acts. We are 
always ready to furnish to the members of the Congress 
essential information. You, gentlemen have first-hand knowl- 
edge of our constant effort to keep the press and the public 
informed. 

There is one thing that we cannot do. And that is to 
prepare and place before every government of the world 
a detail chart of the course of policy and action which this 
country will or will not pursue under any particular set of 
circumstances. No man, no nation can possibly foresee all 
the circumstances that may arise. Moreover, to attempt to 
make such a detailed chart of future action would merely 
result in imparing our effectiveness in working for the one 
objective toward which we constantly strive and on which, 
1 am certain, there is not a vestige of disagreement among 
the people of our country—the establishment of durable 
peace. 

So strong, indeed, is the desire of this country for peace 
that many measures have been suggested toward our keeping 
out of war—some of them in complete disregard of both 
experience and practicability. It has been urged that we 
apply: the Neutrality Law automatically in all circumstances, 
without adequate consideration of the possible consequences 
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of such action for our own peace and for the safety of our 
citizens. It has been urged that we withdraw precipitately 
from any part of the world in which violators of interna- 
tional decencies choose to assert themselves. It has even been 
urged that we change the very basis of our representative 
form of government in a frantic search for something which 
the proposers assume would make it more likely that this 
country avoid war. 

I take it for granted that all of us alike are sincere friends 
of peace. This makes it all the more necessary for every 
one of us to scrutinize carefully every measure proposed, 
lest in our attempts to avoid war we imperil the chances 
of preserving peace. 

The problem of the form of government best adapted to 
this country’s needs was one with which the founders of 
our Republic came to grips in those stirring days when the 
structure of our independent national existence was being 
given form and substance. After exhaustive deliberation and 
discussion, they decided upon the system of representative 
democracy in preference to that of pure democracy as the 
system through which the people could best safeguard their 
liberty and promote their national security and welfare. The 
wisdom of the founders of this nation in deciding, with 
conspicuous unanimity, to place the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions in the hands of the Federal Government has stood the 
test of generations as providing the most effective means that 
can be devised for assuring the peace, the security, and the 
independence of our people. 

What warrant is there, in reason or in experience, for the 
assumption—which underlies such proposals as the plan for 
a popular referendum on the subject of declaring war—that 
the Chief Executive and the Congress will be at any time 
more eager and more likely to embark upon war than would 
be the general body of citizens to whom they are directly 
responsible? No President and no Congress have ever carried 
this country into war against the will of the people. On the 
other hand, there is not a vestige of doubt that the adoption 
of a procedure like the referendum plan would hopelessly 
handicap the government in the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions in general and would thus disastrously impair its ability 
to safeguard the interests of the nation, in the forefront 
among which is that of peace. 

Likewise dangerous, from the viewpoint of the preserva- 
tion of peace, in the proposal that we retire from the Far 
East, comprising the chief portion of the Pacific area. Un- 
fortunately, many people in this country have wholly misun- 
derstood the position and policy of our government in relation 
to that situation. 

Some have visualized only our trade and investment 
relationships with China, or our moral and cultural interests 
there, symbolized by missionary, educational, medical, and 
similar activities. Some have concentrated their attention 
solely upon the incidental and exceptional facts of the exist- 
ence of extraterritoriality and the maintenance of some armed 
forces to assist in safeguarding our nationals against possible 
mob violence and similar disorders—special rights which it is 
our policy to give up and forces which it is our policy to 
withdraw the moment the unusual conditions disappear. 

All these are important. But the interest and concern of 
the United States—whether in the Far East, in any other part 
of the Pacific area, in Europe, or anywhere else in the world 
—are not measured alone by the number of American citi- 
zens residing in a particular country, or by the volume of 
investment and trade, or by exceptional conditions peculiar 
to the particular area. There is a much broader and more 
fundamental interest—which is, that orderly. processes in 
international relationships based on the principles to which 
I have referred be maintained. 

As I have already indicated, what is most of all at stake 








today, throughout the world, is the future of the fundamental 
principles which must be the foundation of international 
order as opposed to international anarchy. If we and others 
were to abandon and surrender these principles in regard to 
the Pacific area, which is almost one-half of the world, we 
would have to reconcile ourselves to their certain abandon- 
ment and surrender in regard to the other half of the world. 

It would be absurd and futile for us to proclaim that we 
stand for international law, for the sanctity of treaty obliga- 
tions, for non-intervention in internal affairs of other coun- 
tries, for equality of industrial and commercial rights and 
opportunities, for limitation and reduction of armaments— 
but only in one-half of the world, and among one-half of the 
world’s population. The catastrophic developments of re- 
cent years, the startling events of the past weeks, offer a 
tragic demonstration of how quickly the contagious scourge 
of treaty-breaking and armed violence spreads from one 
region to another. 

Those who contend that we can and should abandon and 
surrender principles in one-half of the world clearly show 
that they have little or no conception of the extent to which 
situations and developments in any part of the world today 
inevitably affect situations and conditions in other parts of 
the world. The triumph of this seclusionist viewpoint would 
inescapably carry the whole world back to the conditions of 
medieval chaos, conditions toward which some part of both 
the Eastern and Western worlds the already moving. 

Such is the fate to which extreme isolationists—isola- 
tionists at any rice—all those who contend that we should 
neither protest against abuses nor cooperate with others toward 
keeping principles alive, those who say that under no cir- 
cumstances should we insist upon any rights beyond our own 
territorial waters—such is the fate to which blind extremism 
of this type would consign this country and the world. 

The momentous question—let me repeat—is whether the 
doctrine of force shall become enthroned one more and bring 
in its wake, inexorably, international anarchy and a relapse 
into barbarism; or whether this and other peaceful nations, 
fervently attached to the principles which underlie interna- 
tional order, shall work unceasingly—singly or in coopera- 
tion with each other, as circumstances, their traditional polli- 
cies and practices, and their enlightened self-interest may 
dictate—to promote and preserve law, order, morality and 
justice as the unshakable bases of civilized international re- 
lations. 

We might, if we could reconcile ourselves to such an atti- 
tude, turn our backs on the whole problem and decline the 
responsibility and labor of contributing to its solution. But 
let us have no illusions as to what such a course of action 
would involve for us as a nation. 

It would mean a break with our past, both internationally 
and domestically. It would mean a voluntary abandonment 
of some of the. most important things that have made us a 
great nation. It would mean an abject retreat before those 
forces which we have, throughout our whole national history, 
consistently opposed. 

It would mean that our security would be menaced in 
proportion as other nations came to believe that, either 
through fear or through unwillingness, we did not intend 
to afford protection to our legitimate national interests 
abroad, but, on the contrary, intended to abandon them at 
the first sign of danger. Under such conditions, the sphere 
of our international relationships—economic, cultural, in- 
tellectual and other—would necessarily shrink and shrivel, 
until we would stand practically alone among the nations, a 
self-constituted "hermite State. 

Thrown back upon our own resources, we would find it 
necessary to reorganize our entire social and economic struc- 
ture. The process of adaptation to a more or less self-con- 
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tained existence would mean less production and at higher 
costs, lower living standards, regimentation in every phase of 
life, economic distress to wage-earners and farmers, and to 
their families, and the dole, on an ever-increasing scale. 

All this we would be doing in pursuit of the notion that by 
so doing we would avoid war. But would these policies, while 
entailing such enormous sacrifices and rendering the nation 
more and more decadent, really give us any such assurance ? 

Reason and experience definitely point to the contrary. 
We may seek to withdraw from participation in world 
affairs, but we cannot thereby withdraw from the world 
itself. Isolation is not a means to security; it is a fruitful 
source of insecurity. 

We want to live in a world which is at peace; in which 
the forces of militarism, of territorial aggression, and of 
international anarchy in general will become utterly odious, 
revolting and intolerable to the conscience of mankind; in 
which the doctrine of order under law will be firmly estab- 
lished ; in which there will no longer be one code of morality, 
honor, justice and fair play for the individual in his relations 
with other individuals, and an entirely different code for 
governments and nations in their relations with each other. 
We want to live in a world in which fruitful and construc- 
tive international relationships can serve as a medium for 
disseminating throughout the world the benefits of the mate- 
rial, spiritual and moral progress of mankind. 

To that end we will continue to give full and sincere 
adherence to the fundamental principles which underlie in- 
ternational order; we will continue to urge universal accept- 
ance and observance of these principles; we will continue, 
wherever necessary and in every practicable and peaceful 
way, to cooperate with other nations which are actuated by 
the same desires and are ursuing the same objectives; we will 
persevere in appropriate efforts to safeguard our legitimate 
rights and interests in every part of the world; and we will, 
while scrupulously respecting the rights of others, insists on 
their respecting our rights. 







To that end we will continue to strive, through our recip- 
rocal trade program and through other economic policies, 
to restore the normal processes and to expand the volume of 
mutually beneficial trade among the nations which is indis- 
pensable to an increase of production, employment, purchas- 
ing power and general economic well-being here and every- 
where; we will continue to promote peace through economic 
security and prosperity; we will continue to participate in 
the numerous international scientific, technical and other 
conferences and collaborative efforts which have been such 
powerful influences in assisting the stream of new ideas, of 
new discoveries, of learning and culture, to flow throughout 
the world, and we will continue to urge other nations to 
give their support to such policies and efforts. 

We believe that a world at peace, with law and justice 
prevailing, is possible, and that it can be achieved by methods 
to some of which I have referred. That is the cornerstone 
of our foreign policy—a policy graphically described by 
President Roosevelt when he said: 

“There must be positive endeavors to preserve peace. 
America hates war. America hopes for peace. Therefore, 
America actively engages in the search for peace.” 

The objectives of our foreign policy are as easy to grasp 
as they are fundamental. The means we are using to attain 
these objectives are the only means approved by reason and 
by experience. For the sake of the best interests of our peo- 
ple, we must maintain our strength, our courage, our moral 
standards, our influence in world affairs—and our participa- 
tion in efforts toward world progress and peace. 

Only by making our reasonable contribution to a firm 
establishment of a world order based on law can we keep 
the problem of our own security in true perspective and thus 
discharge our responsibility to ourselves—to America of to- 
day and to America of tomorrow. No other course would 
be worthy of our past or of the potentialities of this great 
democracy of which we are all citizens and in whose affairs 
we all participate. 


True Pacifism 


RIGHTEOUSNESS AT ANY COST 


By REAR ADMIRAL C. H. WOODWARD, U. S. Navy Commandant, Third Naval District 


to the New York Chapter of the Chaplains Association of the U. 8. Army Luncheon Meeting, Hotel Taft, 
New York City, February 14, 1938 


WENTY years of peace is one of the multitude of 

blessings bestowed upon the United States since the 

World War. In fact, viewing what has happened in 
many other countries in that same period of time, we should 
count that our supreme blessing and attempt to make it 
permanent. 

As we think of this subject, however, and endeavor to 
adopt measures to bring about this permanency in a world 
gone mad, let us not forget that our freedom, our independ- 
ence, our institutions and finally the peace we now enjoy 
were secured only through a long series of sacrifices and armed 
conflicts. Though we were thoroughly unprepared for each 
in turn through the possession of vast resources and the pa- 
triotic spirit to raise, equip and support our Army and Navy, 
we have ultimately been victor in every conflict. 

We must acknowledge, therefore, the debt which our na- 
tion owes to those who served in our forces afloat or ashore— 
whether they be regulars or reserves—for their indispensable 
contribution to final victory. While a large part of the nation 
has always contributed variously in furnishing money, pro- 





ducing food and clothing, making munitions and administer- 
ing the Government, we must accord the place of honor in 
every conflict to those men and women who wore the uni- 
form of our country—whether they be still living or sleeping 
quietly in God’s acres here or on some foreign soil. 

That the special geographical position in which the United 
States finds itself has been a great help to us in the cause of 
peace cannot be disputed. Nevertheless even that has not kept 
us free from foreign wars in the past. We cannot depend 
solely upon this factor in the future for a continuance of 
peace. Nor can our unsupported desire for peace, no matter 
how fervid it may be, insure us against war. Peace depends, 
not upon a stupid helplessness, but upon intelligent good-will 
and a sincere desire to respect the rights of others and make 
them respect ours. Only thus can we keep the peace of the 
world. 

History of the world and our own past experience demon- 
strate that proper military preparedness subjects a nation to 
less likelihood of having its rights violated and less likelihood 
of hostile attack. Hence it is our duty not only to ourselves 
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but also to the cause of civilization to maintain an adequate 
Army and Navy. After all, the first obligation of a nation 
is self-preservation and that with honor. 

Statesmen and Churchmen are slow to realize the dangers 
which exist by listening to and helping spread the threadbare 
sophistries about “evils of war,” “blessings of peace,” “bur- 
dens of armament,” etc. It is that same “valor of ignorance” 
which has caused and will continue to cause the greatest suf- 
fering in the world, for while the earth continues to be popu- 
lated by human beings, just so long will human nature assert 
itself by engaging in wars. 

Altruism and idealism are wonderful theories to contem- 
plate, but are visionary and unattainable where human be- 
ings are concerned. Human nature cannot so lightly be 
brushed aside. So let us cast aside emotionalism and get down 
to straight and sane thinking regarding the realities of a 
dangerous and reckless world. Throughout all recorded his- 
tory we have had a succession of wars. In recent years, and 
particularly since the World War, practically all nations of 
the earth have signed hundreds of peace pacts, arbitration 
treaties and renouncements of war as a national policy. Yet 
not a single year has passed since 1918 without recorded 
armed conflict somewhere on this war-worn globe. 

While humanity as a whole detests war, and despite the 
constant effort of men of good will to promote peace, the 
world today is filled with increasing distrust and growing 
alarm for the future. We have seen promises broken and 
treaties violated at will by certain blustering militant nations 
which thrive on war. Upon such nations sentimental ideas 
and soft words are of no avail. The cause of peace requires 
more positive assurance than mere “pieces of paper.” It re- 
quires the additional safeguard of a proper preparedness. 

In the United States the Pacifist and Militarist both seek 
peace, but their methods of attainment are as far apart as 
the poles. We both hate war and agree that we have no 
purpose in war with any nation. We covet no foreign ter- 
ritory, nor do we desire to exploit any peoples. We have no 
imperialistic aims or wicked ambitions. We want simply to 
be let alone to solve our own problems and continue our 
progress. We want to remain at peace with the world, and 
to enjoy the well-earned rights it has brought us. 

But how to obtain this peace is where the roads of the 
Pacifist and Militarist diverge. The former, guided by 
idealistic dreaming and wishful thinking, and hoping to ob- 
tain peace and security just by desiring it, advocate varying 
degrees of pacifism from complete disarmament to refusal to 
bear arms in the country’s defense—in other words peace- 
at-any price, and with dishonor if necessary. The Militarists, 
on the other hand, realizing that nations which believe in the 
use of force will recognize no argument except superior force, 
insist on peace with honor, even if necessary to fight for it, 
employing all the physical strength and resources of our 
country if necessary. They insist on our country’s being re- 
spected, not only for its justice, but for its strength. 

When pacifism fails and the enemy is on the march, Paci- 
fists learning too late that “turning the other cheek” leads 
only to more ignominious shame, increased indignities and 
ultimate war, quickly drop from the misty clouds of ideal- 
ism and scurry for cover, leaving the job of fighting to save 
the nation to the professional armed forces. It is these latter 
who have to suffer and to die. It is they who first fall in 
a collision with a foreign power. It is they, the real patri- 
ots and real pacifists who ultimately win peace through vic- 
tory in war. 

Patriotism is decried by the believers in “peace-at-any 
price” just as vehemently as by the enemies of American 
institutions who seek to overthrow our government by force. 
Yet it is this virtue which not only inspires that spirit of self- 
sacrifice so necessary to good citizenship and to the strength 





of great nations, but also makes them believe that their 
country is worth fighting for. It is this same patriotism which 
urges all loyal citizens to support willingly and loyally every 
agency set up to maintain a proper national defense, whether 
it be Army, Navy, National Guard, Reserves or military 
training in educational institutions. 

So often have we heard that obnoxious pacifistic song “I 
Didn’t Raise My Boy to be a Soldier”—calculated to work 
on the hearts of fond mothers. But did the mothers ever 
stop to consider that unless our country was properly pro- 
tected by these same soldiers and sailors we might some day 
have to welcome an invading army and accept dictation from 
or cede part of our territory to some foreign government? 
Such are the hazards which citizenship imposes on one and 
all alike, whether they be professional soldiers or drafted 
defenders in case of emergency. 

America, though the most pacific of all the great nations, 
is constantly bombarded by unwelcome and unwholesome 
pacifistic propaganda, a large portion of which is financed 
by European nations through their propaganda departments 
with the hope that public opinion in the United States may 
be swayed toward their respective idealogies. These “isms” 
are in direct conflict with our American democratic ideals, 
and some even plan the overthrow, by force, of our form of 
government. 

It is the duty of every citizen, including Churchmen, to 
combat the pernicious influence of these subversive teachings 
and stand, like the “Minutemen” of ’76 ever ready to de- 
fend our country and its institutions by strongly opposing 
those agencies which seek to undermine and overthrow the 
principles of government for which our forebears fought. 
Yet many fail in this duty. 

Speaking particularly of Churchmen, some well-known 
Ministers of the Gospel and many religious journals, instead 
of bending their major efforts toward the betterment of man- 
kind or in spiritual uplift, frequently go so far afield from 
their recognized sphere of activity as to bitterly denounce, in 
the pulpit and in the press, the Administration’s carefully 
developed plan to provide an adequate Army and Navy and 
attempt, through pacifistic public appeal, to thwart or re- 
strict legislation toward that end. I deplore this pacifistic 
attitude—which is certainly no road to peace—and am of 
the opinion that such efforts to undermine the national in- 
terests are very destructive, approaching the dangerous. Be- 
cause of the many resulting letters to our national legislators, 
it increases the difficulties of Congress, in which is vested the 
power of providing for the common defense. 

Men of the cloth also frequently follow the lead of anti- 
preparedness zealots, professional pacifists, radical internation- 
alists and even alien communists—wolves in sheep’s clothing 
prowling about seeking to overthrow our government—by 
prosecuting an intensive and concerted campaign to bring 
about complete disarmament. Worse than that, they have 
even fostered the signing of the infamous Oxford Pledge, 
which would bind its subscribers to refuse to bear arms in 
their country’s defense in any war. Such attitude tends to 
weaken religious faith in this country, and threatens our na- 
tional protection. It is by similar actions and interference of 
the Church in vital matters affecting the protection of the 
State that has caused religious freedom to be either severely 
curtailed or absolutely abolished in several powerful Euro- 
pean countries today. 

In this connection the Supreme Court of the United States 
has decreed: 

“Government, federal and state, each in its own 
sphere owes a duty to the people within its jurisdiction 
to preserve itself in adequate strength to maintain peace 
and order and to assure the just enforcement of law. 
And every citizen owes the reciprocal duty according to 
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his capacity, to support and defend government against 
all enemies. 

“That it is the duty of citizens by force of arms to 
defend our Government against all enemies whenever 
necessity arises is a fundamental principle of the Consti- 
tution. . . . Whatever tends to lessen the willingness of 
citizens to discharge their duty to bear arms in the 
country’s defense detracts from the strength and safety 
of the Government.” 


The principal mission of the Church is to set up the King- 
room of Christ in the world. Naturally, therefore, it is op- 
posed to war as being irreconcilable with this mission. How- 
ever, this does not, by any means, argue that the tenets of 
the Christian Religion condemn the use of force when such 
is necessary for the maintenance of peace or for the restraint 
of wrong doers. 

Some 2 or 3 years ago a large number of ministers through- 
out the country, carried away by a wave of extreme paci- 
fism, declared they would not give assent or lend moral sup- 
port under any condition to the use of force. They even 
went so far as to say that in case of war, as Chaplains they 
would refuse to comfort the sick, wounded or dying—a sort 
of modified Oxford Pledge. Of course, the extreme con- 
tention that force is never justified is both untenable and 
un-Christian, representing neither sound thinking nor true 
religion, and not only reflects discredit upon any real effort 
toward peace, but does immeasurable harm to the cause of 
religion. 

At a Special Service held in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine for the officers and men of the visiting United States 
Fleet in June, 1934, Bishop Manning said: 

“There are situations, many of them, in which the 
use of force is not only justified but is required by every 
principle of right, of duty and of true manhood. There 
are situations in which a man who would not use force, 
and all the force at his command, would be unworthy of 
the respect of his fellow men. There are situations in 
which the use of force for the protection of others is an 
act of the highest self sacrifice and love, and so long as 
sin and crime are in the world there will continue to be 
such situations.” 

Our Army and Navy do not exist for the purpose of 
making war, but quite to the contrary, for the purpose of 
protecting our country and our people against war, and as- 
sisting to maintain law and order and peace in the world 
wherever we may be affected. We all hate war and would 
like to see it abolished, just as we want to see crime and 
disease abolished, but all the resolutions in the world passed 
by pacifistic bodies, churches and so-called ‘‘Peace” societies 
will not have the slightest effect. Nor can we abolish wars 
by merely proclaiming that we will have no part in them. 
The will to peace and hatred of war call for no such abject 
renunciation of patriotism as contained in the Oxford Pledge. 

Speaking on this subject the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of England, in a recent address to the English 
Church maintained that those persons signing pledges of 
non-participation in future armed conflict are endangering 
all efforts toward achieving the ideals upon which alone a 
warless world can be based. According to the Archbishop, 

“Peace . . . results from the achievement of ideals 
of the rule of reason, justice and law within and among 
nations. . The pursuit of mere peace may defeat 
its own object.” 

In this matter, we must not be misled by misconceptions. 
After all, what is the nature of true peace? Peace, one of 
the great words of the Holy Scripture, is woven through the 
Old Testament and the New like a golden thread. And 
while the Bible is full of the praise of peace, it also teaches 


that, like all other good and noble things, peace has its coun- 
terfeit, its false and subtle adversary which steals its name 
and garments to deceive and betray the hearts of men. Some 
swashbuckling Militarists have assailed peace with their 
doctrine that might makes right. On the other hand faint- 
hearted Pacifists have betrayed it with their doctrine of pas- 
sive acceptance of wrong. Somewhere between these two 
errors there must be a ground of truth upon which we may 
stand to maintain our hope of a better future for the world. 

I have publicly announced on numerous previous occasions 
that among those who hate war most are the officers and men 
of the regular armed forces of our country. We believe that 
the hopes of the world lie in the prevention of war and that 
the best method of settling inter-nation disputes is by treaties 
of conciliation and arbitration. We should cooperate with 
other nations, therefore, to exert moral force and build up 
these pacific agencies to preserve peace and thus end conflict 
in the world. 

Unfortunately, however, we have witnessed during the 
past few years that solemn treaties are no longer valid, that 
the pledged words of nations are discarded at will, and that 
international lawlessness is spreading. We cannot, therefore, 
place complete dependence in any of these “moral cooperative 
methods.” In consequence we believe in having sufficient 
military force available and ready at all times for use in 
case these peaceful measures should fail in order not to leave 
our country open to aggression. In other words let us show 
affirmatively that we are ready to die, if necessary, to prevent 
foreign soldiers from landing on our soil, and that under no 
condition will we pusillanimously cry for “peace at any 
price’”—the kind so strongly urged by the Pacifists. 
Quoting again from Bishop Manning: 


“It needs to be said today plainly that the extreme 
pacifist position is not the Christian position. True re- 
ligion is never out of accord with the facts of human 
life as the extreme pacifist view is. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Master and Savior of us all, stands not for 
peace at any price, but for righteousness at any cost .. . 
which is an immeasurably higher and nobler ideal than 
peace at any price. To put peace before everything may 
be a low and sordid thing. Death is not the greatest evil 
‘that can come to man. ... There are things in this life 
that are worth fighting for, and there are times when 
a man must be willing to die.” 


In the troubled state of the world today and the grim 
possibility of war, we should prepare ourselves to meet such 
eventuality just as we would prepare for a pestilence. A 
powerful navy and well-trained army have the same power 
of prevention against war as vaccination has against colds 
or fevers. It is our duty therefore and the duty of the Chap- 
lains of our armed forces, to help mold a public opinion that 
supports preparedness—not for the sake of war, but for the 
sake of peace—for unpreparedness is an invitation to war. 
Though our country is much more preparedness-conscious 
today than for years past, the strength of American public 
opinion for a proper National Defense has never really been 
fully mobilized. 

We believe that the present international armament race 
should be curtailed and for several years have made strenu- 
ous but unsuccessful efforts to that end. While other nations 
are arming, however, we certainly cannot adopt unilateral 
disarmament for ourselves alone—a method we tried so 
disastrously for the 12 years between 1922 and 1933, in 
assuming “leadership” among the nations of the world al- 
most to the point of our undoing. The resulting reputation 
of weakness which we earned by this criminally foolish ges- 
ture set us back as a world power by almost a generation. 
Our security depends solely upon ourselves and the necessary 
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force we can muster in times of emergency to protect our 
country and our democratic ideals. Nor can we do this suc- 
cessfully without an adequate and efficient Army and Navy 
in proportion to the size, importance and wealth of our 
country, and its prestige among the nations of the world. 

In 1935 approximately 200 ministers implored the Presi- 
dent to cancel the then approaching naval maneuvers of the 
United States Fleet scheduled to be held in the vicinity of 
our own Pacific possessions because of the probability of 
“occasioning suspicion” on the part of a certain Asiatic nation 
with resulting “ill-will” toward our country and its nation- 
als—and this despite the fact that our highest naval officials 
in Washington publicly pointed out that this same Asiatic 
nation had engaged in similar naval maneuvers in previous 
years without generating any great amount of suspicion or 
ill-will in the United States. Regardless of the protests, our 
maneuvers were held as planned with no resulting embarrass- 
ment to our foreign relations. 

In this connection, every maritime nation maintains its 
navy to fight, if necessary, for their own protection, and it 
must be recognized that in order to fight effectively, fleet 
commanders must thoroughly know and maneuver in or near 
the theatres of possible conflict with any and all potential 
enemies. As a general rule so-called “war problems” at 
sea are held annually by each Naval Power, not only for 
the purpose mentioned, but as a supreme test of the efficiency 
of its Fleet in personnel, material and logistics. To restrict 
such maneuvers to nearby home waters where they will not 
“occasion suspicion and ill-will” is to make the maneuvers 
wholly impracticable and useless for the purpose of training. 
“Suspicion and ill-will” can easily be mustered if “suspicion 
and ill-will” are desired. 

The protesting ministers evidently labored under a con- 
fusion of thought to the effect that either we should not 
have any navy at all, or having one should keep it wrapped 
in cellophane and not trained to fight. In either case, the 
thinking, if any, preliminary to the protests was just as 
faulty as the supposition that a man should successfully main- 
tain peace in a roomful of armed thugs by wearing a gun on 
the hip with all cartridges removed. It takes force to over- 
come force. A gun is a gun, regardless of pretense, and exists 
for the purpose of killing when such becomes necessary. It 
matters little whether it be carried on the hip or concealed 
in a shoulder holster. What does matter is whether it has 
been made innocuous by removing its cartridges. By the same 
token a navy is a navy and exists for the purpose of fighting 
when such becomes necessary. It matter little whether that 







navy be maneuvered in home waters or in some far-off 
theatre. What does matter is whether it has been made in- 
efficient by restricting its training only to peace-time activities. 

Another matter on which the Church frequently puts its 
stamp of disapproval is the military training in the colleges— 
generally known as the R.O.T.C.—which is an integral part 
of our National Defense forces and employed for the purpose 
of training our citizens for leadership and the defense of our 
country so as to make it possible to maintain an exceedingly 
small standing army. 

Military training does not and cannot have the slightest 
causal connection with war, past or future. It is based on 
solid ethical and intellectual grounds, and from both the dis- 
ciplinary and educational standpoint is training for the actu- 
alities of living in peace or war. It insures the best physical 
development, instills respects for constituted authority and 
produces the best type of citizens by preparing our young 
men to take part and responsibility in the political life and 
security of the nation. 

Just recently at a large denominational conference held in 
Tennessee, one of the delegates—a militant pacifist—advised 
Christian boys to “get themselves expelled from school by 
refusing to submit to R.O.T.C.” if they want to “get rid 
of it.” 

In regard to the question raised as to the constitutionality 
of military training against which concerted action is directed 
by pacifist and radical groups, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has settled this question once and for all time 
in the following emphatic language: 

“The state became bound to offer students in the uni- 
versity instruction in military tactics, it remains untram- 
meled . . . and is entirely free to determine for itself. 

. .. The states are interested in the safety of the United 

States, the strength of its military forces and its readi- 

ness to defend them against every attack of the enemies. 

So long as its action is within retained powers . . . the 

state is the sole judge of the means to be employed. . . .” 


Today we are at peace with the world. Tomorrow, the 
sleeping dogs of war may be awakened to duty’s call. What 
then if we have not guns enough to meet fire with fire? In 
this age of man where might makes right, the God of Battle 
is with the strong. Posterity reaps what we sow today and 
if we persist in unpreparedness, defeat is our doom. Peace 
through adequate National Defense is the true pacifism, for 
thus we protect the nation’s weal so 

“That this government of the people, for the people 
and by the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


The Present Position of the League of Nations 


ITS RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


By ANTHONY EDEN, Former Foreign Secretary of Great Britain 
Delivered before the League Council, Geneva, January 27, 1938 


this is the 100th Meeting of the Council of the League 

of Nations. This fact is in itself sufficient to show 
that the League has given its proofs; it has a record of 
achievements which should not be forgotten by those who 
are more apt to contemplate its failures. Diplomatic successes 
have little news value, while diplomatic failures have re- 
sounding consequences which continue for long to be heard 
and felt. 

The League can legitimately be proud of its achievements 
but there can be no advantage in shutting our eyes to certain 
events, however regrettable and however much we may 
deplore them. 


Ye have referred, Mr. President, to the fact that 





By the defection of some of its more important Members, 
the League is now faced with the fact that the area of co- 
operation is restricted and that its ability to fulfil all the 
functions originally contemplated for it is thereby reduced. 

We are compelled regretfully to recognise that fact, but 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom do not 
think it inappropriate, at the moment when they have to 
acknowledge the repudiation, in some quarters, of the League 
of Nations, to declare that their faith in the aims and ideals 
that inspired it remains unshaken. 

The principles on which the League was founded are laid 
down in the Preamble to the Covenant. They are the promo- 
tion of international cooperation and the achievement of inter- 
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national peace and security on the basis of respect for inter- 
national law. 

To those principles His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom hold fast and they believe that true peace 
and orderly progress and prosperity cannot be looked for in 
the world unless all nations cooperate in some system based 
upon those principles. 

For the moment we must realise that, in present circum- 
stances, the League is not in a position to achieve all that 
was hoped of it. It was designed to hold all the nations of 
the world together in resistance to war and injustice. It was 
born of the universal desire to avoid a recurrence of the 
horrors through which the world had just passed. It was an 
idea hailed by all nations as responding to an urgent and 
spontaneous impulse. 

Believing as we do that that impulse survives, we can 
hope that it will ultimately prevail and that differences will 
be narrowed to those of method. 

For that reason it seems to His Majecty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom essential in these difficult times to 
retain what still exists. They consider that the League de- 
spite its existing limitations is the best instrument which has 
yet been devised for giving effect to the principles of interna- 
tional cooperation and they are therefore determined to keep 
it in existence, to give it their full support, and to make use 
of its machinery and procedure to the fullest extent that 
circumstances permit. Within the limits which they have to 
recognise they intend to make it as efficient an instrument as 
possible. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
will welcome any cooperation in the work of the League 
which non-Members may be disposed to give, and they do 





not regard their membership of the League as preventing or 
hindering friendly relations with non-Members, since they 
see no reason why such relations should involve them in any 
departure from the principles to which I have referred. In 
the meantime they still believe that one day, possibly with 
more or less adaptation to circumstances, the League will 
become the universal organisation which its founders con- 
templated. 

For the present, if and for so long as other great Nations 
withhold their collaboration, the field of action by the League 
is to that extent, in practice, inevitably restricted. Attention 
has recently been drawn in more than one quarter to the 
danger of widening this breach by any advocacy of any par- 
ticular system of government. The League has never been, 
and His Majesty’s Government for their part are resolved to 
do all in their power to ensure that it shall not become, the 
home of any ideology save that of peace through international 
cooperation. Let us hold fast to our principles, if we believe 
in them, and devote our whole energies to proving their 
worth. Let us not be drawn into any sterile and embittering 
controversy with those who do not think and work with us 
at this moment. Let us rather hope than an appeasement 
may be achieved that will unite all nations in the desire 
once again to find the way of peace through cooperation. 
When that day comes, it may be that we shall unite in find- 
ing new and better methods and in adapting or modifying 
our procedure, but for the present we must recognise realities 
and our best course would seem to be that we should con- 
tinue to use the instrument that lies ready to our hand, for 
all the purposes for which it is fitted, and thus show our faith 
in the essential principles on which the League was founded. 


Millions For What? 


THE COST OF WAR PREPARATION 
By MERLIN HULL, Congressman from Wisconsin 
Delivered January 27, 1938 


sé WF war comes, we must be prepared for it,” is the com- 
mon expression of those who advocate enormous peace- 
time expenditures for a “billion-dollar” Navy and all 
that goes with it. 

Prophesies that a great world war impends are freely made. 
Whether it will come within one year or within five, nobody 
seeins able to guess. Combining the prophesies of war with 
the propaganda for war preparation, the advocates of greater 
and greater appropriations for preparedness at a time when 
the financial situation of our government and its people is 
causing general alarm, and creating uncertainty to the extent 
of unfavorably affecting business conditions, the average 
Congressman and his average constituent wonders what 
really is in the background of the entire situation. 

Italy is building a greater Navy and carrying on military 
preparations at a cost of billions. Its people are told by its 
chest pounding Caesar that such preparations are necessary 
for the defense of their country. They are bled white with 
the exactions of their political boss and governmental master. 
But by constant propaganda appealing to their demand for 
conquest and glory, they are kept in a frenzied state of mind 
in which great sacrifices are made by every citizen. 

Germany and France likewise are riding the tornado of 
war preparation “for national defense.” England had em- 
barked on a seven-billion-dollar program of preparation for 
war. Japan, impoverished to the point of bankruptcy by the 
preparations it has made for its ruthless and murderous at- 
tack on China, portrays the wealth to be gained for its people 


by the exploitation of China as it also expands its naval pro- 
gram to be ready for the wars to be sought and fought in the 
future. The extent of such preparations in the principal 
countries of the world is measured by expenditures of from 
twelve to fifteen billions of dollars annually. 

The war frenzy of other countries for such preparations 
has extended to our own country. It is being whipped into 
form here by the same kind of propaganda. Under that in- 
fluence we are entering upon an armament race such as the 
world has never before witnessed. 

In some other countries, the people are told that they must 
choose between “food and cannon.” In one at least the slogan 
for ‘‘a navy unequalled by any other” has been sounded at a 
time when food is being rationed to its people, and butter 
among other things eliminated as an unnecessary part of 
their diet. 

Our own country, in which “out-law” nations have been 
denounced by our leaders for their predatory purposes which 
threaten not only the peace of the world but even civiliza- 
tion itself, now joins the race for preparedness. In the his- 
tory of the world, war always has followed “preparedness,” 
and the nations best prepared have been the first to enter it. 
And if Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Japan 
or other countries thus preparing for war under the guise of 
“preparedness for peace” are to engage in war, will our coun- 
try keep out of the conflict by being better prepared to en- 
gage in it? If the preparedness fever abroad can so aftect 
our own nation as to sweep us into the armament race, will 
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not the same influences draw us into the next war when it 
comes, notwithstanding the fact that at this time the senti- 
ment of our people is overwhelmingly against war? Will the 
war lords and masters who are demanding so much for prep- 
aration be any less influential in bringing about the entangle- 
ments which are as likely to get us into a future war as 
they were in the World War? 

Our war establishment now requires about 12 per cent of 
national expenditures, at a time when we, like foreign coun- 
tries, are plunging farther and farther into debt for the pur- 
pose. In 1933, when the President allocated $238,000,000 
from the funds appropriated for relief and “priming the 
business pump” for naval purposes a big start was made 
toward a billion-dollar navy, adding as it did to the regular 
appropriations. At that time there was no war in progress. 
As conflicts in Spain, Ethiopia and Asia occurred, and the 
boasts and threats of European dictators became more vocif- 
erous and more frequent, our naval expansion program has 
grown rapidly. Now we are fairly launched into a naval 
program that will require not only the first billion dollars 
for new gun boats of various sizes, but even now is well on 
toward two billions of dollars. 

And it will not stop there. Funds for 22 new ships at a 
cost of $138,000,000 have been made at this session. De- 
mands are being formulated by the navy chieftains for still 
greater appropriations. Two new battleships are building, at 
a cost estimated at $80,000,000. Two more are authorized, 
which will cost us $140,000,000. Two at least and possibly 
four more such floating fortresses, at a cost as yet unknown, 
will be included in the new demands. Two years ago, the 





cost of a battleship was estimated at from $35 million to $40 
millions. In that brief time the estimated cost of such ships 
has more than doubled. : 

Under the act of 1934, to build the Navy to “treaty 
strength,” the annual cost of the Navy was estimated at 
$625,000,000, including future appropriations for replace- 
ment. It is not the original cost alone, but the cost of the 
up-keep, which the tax-payers of the nation must supply. 
Now it is proposed to build far above “treaty strength.” 
The annual cost of the Navy as already planned will reach 
the billion-dollar mark. How much above that the costs 
will go, nobody can say. It all depends upon how far Con- 
gress will go in answer to the demands of those who are for 
preparedness regardless of cost. 

The administration leaders were successful in defeating 
consideration of the Ludlow resolution to place in the hands 
of the people rather than in those of Congress to determine 
whether or not our country should engage in a war in for- 
eign lands. It was said that even consideration of the reso- 
lution would complicate our foreign relations, with the inti- 
mation that foreign countries would regard us as a nation of 
pacifists who could be attacked with impunity. 

The right of our people to determine by referendum how 
much of their earnings shall be taken from them and invested 
in preparations for a foreign war has not been suggested. 
How practical it would be in application may be doubted. 
But, like Japan and a half dozen European countries, we 
are making ready for it. And when those countries reach 
the final preparations for war, and are ready to march, it is 
to be hoped that our own country will be wise enough not 
to be marching with them. 


You Pay the Federal Budget 


THE PUBLIC DEBT AND THE FAMILY 
By RUSH D. HOLT, United States Senator from West Virginia 
Over Columbia Broadcasting System, Tuesday, February 1, 1938 


financial statement containing more than one thousand 
pages showing the proposed receipts and expenditures 
of the federal government. 

The story told in those pages will be related to you every 
day during the coming fiscal year. You may not realize it 
but every time you spend money, the budget relates part of 
the expenditure. You may never file an income tax. You 
may never contribute one penny to the federal government 
directly but you do not escape the tax collector. He gets you. 

To look at the figures on the budget list is to dazzle one’s 
imagination. The amounts are not easy to comprehend. They 
reach figures that are not easy to remember but the amount 
you will have to pay is not easy to forget. 

If more individuals would realize that the tax burden rests 
upon the millions of families instead of the few, we would 
see more interest in how the money is being spent. Every 
time money is wasted, it is your money that is misspent. 
When the federal government spends money for a useless 
purpose, it is your money that is being misspent. When the 
federal official adds useless employees on the public pay roll, 
he is paying for those employees out of your money. 

Does this problem of taxation bother you? President 
Roosevelt in his Madison Square Garden speech said: 

“Your family budget must provide for a tax bill as well 
as your baby’s clothes and you know now that your baby’s 
clothes are apt to depend upon the amount of taxes your 
family pays.” 

Since it is your money, let us look at the figures for just 


Ti 1938-1939 budget of the United States is a bulky 





a moment. The estimated 1939 budget says that you will 
pay $5,919,400,000 in the twelve months between July Ist 
of this year and June 30 of next year. After you have con- 
tributed that amount, you will have left over a debt of 
$949,600,000 to pay some time. 

Where is the money to be collected from? They expect to 
collect $2,413,020,000 through income taxes with corpora- 
tions paying $1,005,500,000 and individuals $1,145,300,000 
with other payments to equal the sum of $263,400,000. 

Where does the balance come from? Miscellaneous inter- 
nal revenue taxes will yield $461,800,000. Alcoholic bever- 
age taxes, $564,770,000, tobacco tax, which means six cents 
on every package of cigarettes you smoke, $529,293,000; 
stamp (not postal) taxes, $65,440,000; manufacturing excise 
taxes, such-as lubricating oils, matches, gasoline, tires, toilet 
preparations, automobiles, automobile parts, radios, phono- 
graph records, refrigerators, sporting goods, fire arms, and 
chewing gum, $423,180,000. Other taxes bring the total 
to the stated figure of $5,919,400,000. 

Now, where is this money to be spent? 

For the legislative, judicial, and civil establishments, $760,- 
000,000; for army and navy, $991,000,000. For veterans’ 
pensions and benefits, $538,000,000, for interest on the fed- 
eral debt, $976,000,000. For public works, $619,000,000, 
for unemployment relief, $1,266,000,000; Agriculture Ad- 
justment Administration program, $586,000,000, social se- 
curity program, $813,000,000; railroad retirement, $119,- 
000,000, and other miscellaneous items to bring the total to 


$6,868,000,000. 
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Few expect the budget to be kept in those limits. The 
general belief is that it will exceed the figure by a much 
larger sum than the one expected. 

How does this total amount compare to other years? It 
is a reduction over the past two years but more than two 
million more than 1932. 

There are but two ways to balance the budget. One is to 
reduce expenditures so that they will not exceed the receipts 
and the other is to increase the receipts so that they will 
equal the expenditures. 

We collected during the last fiscal year, the greatest 
amount of taxes of any year in the history except 1920. Taxes 
and more taxes were placed on the American people. It is 
a known fact that the tax rate can reach a place where it 
produces a diminishing return instead of an increasing re- 
turn. 

Now, as to reducing expenditures, to do this means to 
remove from the public pay roll, thousands and thousands of 
individuals who are government employees. That means 
votes. Presidents, senators, and congressmen are in their po- 
sitions today because of votes. To reduce expenses, means 
to curtail the votes the officials will get. In other words, the 
individuals on the public pay roll will exert every influence 
to remain there. That influence will be directed to those in 
office. Will their influence be greater than the influence of 
those who pay the bill? In most instances, they will be 
working hard to save their jobs while the ones who are not 
employed on that pay roll will be quietly accepting the in- 
crease in appropriations. Should it be corrected? 

When I say to you, “As an immediate program of action, 
we must abolish useless offices, we must eliminate actual 
functions of the government; functions, in fact, that are 
definitely essential to the continuance of government. We 
must merger, we must consolidate subdivisions of govern- 
ment, and like private citizens, give up luxuries which we 
cannot longer afford. I propose to you, my friends, and 
through you, that government of all kinds, big and little, be 
made solvent and that the example be made by the President 
of the United States and His Cabinet.” I am not using my 
own words. I am using the exact words of the President 
himself when he accepted the nomination for the Presidency. 

When you ask me how relief can be given to this situation, 
1 again quote the President in saying, “Relief can come only 
through resolute, courageous cutting.”’ 

When one calls for reduction of expenditures, he is met 
with the statement, “Do you want people to starve?” This 
idea was sold to the people by the horde of job holders, whose 
interest and whose job, called for larger appropriations. 
Many of these paid propagandists were more interested in 
their own pay check than the amount paid to the relief 
worker in the ditch and the relief worker in the sewing room. 

I do not want to begin balancing the budget at the expense 
of starving people. I want to begin balancing the budget 
at the expense of the thousands of the needless office holders, 
who play politics three hundred and sixty-five days of the 
year. I want to begin balancing the budget at the top, not 
the bottom. Let us look at the relief appropriation for a 
glance at the amount now being spent as compared to the 
amount of the past. The budget submitted calls for a reduc- 
tion of unemployment relief funds from $2,342,400,000 to 
$1,266,000,000 as compared to the 1936 figures. Public 
works are to be reduced to $619,000,000 in 1939 as com- 
pared to $912,500,000 in 1936. The reduction of $1,400,- 
000,000 is shown against these items while the regular de- 
partments of government are showing an increase. 

Let us glance at certain instances. One government de- 
partment, not relief, shows a 7+ per cent increase since 1935, 
another 28 per cent and the independent offices and com- 
missions have increased 380 per cent since 1935. 


At the expense of relief? No, at the expense of these 
departments do I say that we shall start balancing the fed- 
eral budget. No, not at the expense of the individuals who 
are actual relief cases but at the expense of the swivel chair 
holders in the offices, at the expense of the unnecessary bosses, 
shall we start reducing the expenditures. Remove these para- 
sites from the pay roll, give to the actual relief case who is 
begging for an opportunity to work to feed his family the 
amount of money that goes to the politicians. In America, 
there are thousands of instances where reduced relief expen- 
ditures were directed at the relief worker, not the relief 
bosses. The men and women for whom the money was ap- 
propriated, walked home with a 403 dismissal order while 
the political appointee in the office rode home with an in- 
crease in his pay check. 

I wish it were possible in the short time I have to speak, 
to discuss that subject more thoroughly, but I must proceed. 

What does the unbalanced budget mean? 

I can best answer that by quoting the President of the 
United States, who in Pittsburgh, said: 

“We all know that our own family credit depends in large 
part to the stability of credit of the United States, and here 
at least, is one field in which all business, big business and 
little business and family business and the individual business, 
is at the mercy of our government down at Washington.” 

What I would like to do is to reduce, insofar as possible, 
the problem of our national finances to the terms of a family 
budget. 

“Now, the credit of the family depends chiefly on whether 
that family is living within its income, and this is so of the 
nation. If the nation is living within its income, its credit 
is good. If, in some crisis, it lives beyond its income for a 
year or two, it can usually borrow temporarily on reason- 
able terms. But if, like the spendthrift, throws discretion to 
the winds, is willing to make no sacrifice at all in spending, 
extends its taxing to the limit of the people’s power to pay 
and continues to pile up deficits, it is on the road to bank- 
ruptcy.” 

A national debt of $38,528,000,000 by July Ist of the 
next fiscal year is predicted. You ask me what I would do? 
I will answer you in the words of the President of the United 
States who said: 

“Let us have the courage to stop borrowing to meet con- 
tinuing deficits. Stop the deficits.” 

Those are not my words but the words of the President of 
the United States. What is the effect of continuing deficits? 
Again I use the words of President Roosevelt: 

“With the utmost seriousness I point out to the Congress 
the profound effect of this upon our national economy. It 
has contributed to the recent collapse of our banking struc- 
ture. It has accentuated the stagnation of the economic life 
of our people. It has added to the ranks of the unemployed. 
Our Government’s house is not in order and for many rea- 
sons no effective action has been taken to restore it to order.” 

“Upon the unimpaired credit of the United States Gov- 
ernment rest the safety of deposits, the security of insurance 
policies, the activity of industrial enterprises, the value of 
our agricultural products, and the availability of employ- 
ment. The credit of the United States Government definitely 
effects these fundamental human values. It therefore becomes 
our first concern to make secure the foundation. National 
recovery depends upon it. 

“Too often in recent history liberal governments have 
been wrecked on rocks of loose financial policy. We must 
avoid this danger.” 

Now, I would like to reduce the federal budget down to 
the terms of a family budget. 

During the last fiscal year, the federal government col- 
lected $40.93 for every individual and spent $62.69. In 
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other words, if you have a family of five, the expenditures of 
the federal government would mean an amount of $313.45, 
for the year. No, you may not have paid that amount in 
direct taxes to the Washington tax collectors but you paid 
part of it, if you did not pay all of it, through direct and 
indirect taxes, many levies that you never saw listed as 
taxation. 

What does this public debt mean to the family? 

The estimate is that the federal debt by the end of the 





1938-1939 fiscal year, will mean a debt of approximately 
$300 against every individual. If you have a family of five, 
that means approximately $1500. The interest on the much 
less federal debt of 1937 meant $33.45 per year for the 
same family and not one cent of that amount was for pay- 
ment of principal. 


Let’s start reducing federal expenditures. You pay the 
bill. You pay the federal budget. It is your task to help. 


The Price of Security 


THE MAN WHO STOOD ON HIS OWN FEET 


By ALAN VALENTINE, President of the University of Rochester (N. Y.) 
At the Annual University Convocation, February 10, 1938 


Today the meaning of that phrase is familiar even to 

those of us who have no pretensions to expert knowl- 
edge. But the implications of social security are not equally 
clear. It is time we took a look at them. 

Everyone likes the idea of being safe. Our federal govern- 
ment and some of our states have adopted systems of social 
security. This University has been a leader in providing, at 
a high cost, a comprehensive program of annuity and insur- 
ance provisions for all its employees. We are proud of that 
fact. Few of us would regret all these efforts to provide for 
the sick, the aged, and the unemployed. Although the cost 
of social security is alarmingly high, we believe that since it 
is a good thing, money will be found to support it. But what 
is the whole price of security? Loans and taxes may not be 
its only cost. Is it always worth the price? Certainly we 
should consider everything that, in various ways, we and our 
children shall have to pay for this desirable possession. 

We must evaluate security in the perspective that his- 
torians of the year 2000 will have, avoiding the temptation 
to magnify our particular problems out of all proportions 
to the weight later generations will assign to them. A hungry 
man, for example, loses his perspective about food; it seems 
to him the equivalent of paradise; only when his hunger is 
satisfied does he recognize other needs. Our own hunger for 
security may affect our perspective about it. The last decade 
has made us aware of the pains of insecurity, and that very 
fact should put us on our guard against seeing in its remedy 
a panacea for all our troubles. Freedom from future worry 
may not be a bargain if its price is too high. 

We want two kinds of security. As a nation we want 
freedom from the threat of wars, plagues and depressions. 
As individuals we also seek escape from the nightmares of 
poverty, illness and the mental distress that com7s from worry. 
These two desires are really separate and distinct. The first 
is a matter of national and international policies; the second 
one of individual economics. Each kind makes certain demands 
which the other does not require. Social security is based 
upon the greatest good for the greatest number; my indi- 
vidual security, or yours, rests upon the greatest safety you 
or I can acquire, by devices perhaps adverse to the welfare 
of society as a whole. It is the safe future of men as indi- 
viduals, rather than of society, that I shall try to discuss 
today. 

A man’s pursuit of future stability may be socially- 
minded or it may be opposed to the interests of society. 
Many men have promoted their own future safety at the 
expense of others. Some men have risked their individual 
safety, in war or medical research or exploration, to advance 


Te years ago only specialists talked of social security. 


the future welfare of society. The latter men seem more 
admirable and more rare. Most men have assumed that in 
making safe their own futures they were automatically con- 
ferring a benefit upon society. In a few cases they have 
obviously exceeded their just quota at society’s expense. 
It is obvious that we may endanger our own society if 
we worship too blindly at the altar of security, or pay too 
great a price for it. In its welfare program, the state and 
nation are taking steps that will affect not only the pocket- 
books but the lives and philosophies of our grandchildren. 
Will those effects be desirable ones? That is a question 
which young people should consider in the right perspec- 
tive—young people in particular since few of us over forty 
will be able to do much about it, either for better or for 
worse. So my remarks are chiefly addressed to those of you 
who will test, and will be tested by, the present eagerness 
for state-provided security. This is not a question for politi- 
cal scientists and economists alone, for it involves aspects of 
life important to every citizen. That fact emboldens me to 
present the problem as I see it. 

Every civilized man has sought a stable future for himself 
and his family. In early times that stability depended on 
physical strength and primitive shrewdness. A cave or a 
castle represented the maximum of future safety. Having 
achieved that, men began to worry about their spiritual 
welfare, and formulated and observed codes of religion and 
ethics. Then the power of possessions replaced the power of 
muscle, and security became a question of the amount of 
property which would produce it. Property could even pur- 
chase, theoretically, spiritual safety in the next world. 

As industrial civilization developed, power through prop- 
erty centralized in a few hands; those few who had enough 
property could face the future with relative confidence; but 
the many who had little were less complacent. Civilization 
again became materialistic, and today most people are little 
concerned about safety in another world, but greatly con- 
cerned about keeping alive and happy in this one. Many of 
us even unconsciously substituted faith in insurance for faith 
in ourselves and in God. 1914 and 1929 brought two differ- 
ent kinds of chaos, and showed us how uncertain, in spite 
of all efforts, were both our lives and our daily bread. The 
political systems men had created to protect them, turned 
upon them and demanded their money or their lives, and 
sometimes both. The economic system we had developed to 
serve us proved a Frankenstein too complicated and power- 
ful to control. A man’s ability to protect his future vanished 
in the smoke of artillery and then in the flutter of pieces of 
paper ironically called securities. 

For the first time in generations, all men became fright- 
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ened about the future, so they did the natural thing. They 
asked the state to guarantee them the future they could no 
longer guarantee themselves. We estimated (not very ac- 
curately) what this would cost in dollars, and became lost 
in the unknowns of higher mathematics. We debated (not 
very thoroughly) how it would affect our system of govern- 
ment. and emerged from that debate uncertain and not alto- 
cether happy. But as a nation we considered very little the 

| and psychological implications of such complete de- 
pendence on the state. We only knew that we wanted more 
security, and that only the state could provide it, since only 
the state can successfully spend money it does not have. 

It is one thing for individuals, or private groups of indi- 
viduals, to provide for their own future; it is quite another 
to demand that the state provide individuals with financial 
guarantees. Therein lies the difference between the old way 
and the new. When government offers to us, as individuals, 
financial security, and we as individuals accept it, we have 
worked a fundamental change in the American concept of 
government, and also in the American concept of individual 
independence. Perhaps economic need has made that change 
essential, but at this stage we should recognize how impor- 
tant that alteration is. 

It was the tradition of Washington, Jefferson, Jac’ son and 
Lincoln, which continued until yesterday, that government 
was the servant of its citizens, with limited powers to do only 
those few things which individual men could not possibly 
do for themselves. That tradition is well expressed in a 
statement by President Van Buren in 1837, when, under the 
pressure of a panic, many citizens urged government to in- 
flate and provide doles. Van Buren wrote to Congress just 
what his chieftain and predecessor, Andrew Jackson, might 
have written: 

“Those who look to the action of this government for 
specific aid to the citizens to relieve embarrassments arising 
from losses by revulsions in commerce and credit, lose sight 
of the ends for which it was created, and the powers with 
which it is clothed. ... It was not intended to confer special 
favors on individuals, or on any classes of them; to create 
systems of agriculture, manufactures or trade; or to engage 
in them, either separately or in connection with individual 
citizens or organizations. . . . All communities are apt to 
look to government for too much. . . . We are prone to do 
so especially at periods of sudden embarrassment and dis- 
tress... . The less government interferes with private pur- 
suits, the better for the general prosperity. It is not its legiti- 
mate object to make men rich, or to repair by direct grants 
of money or legislation in favor of particular pursuits, losses 
not incurred in the public service.” 

Thus Van Buren, who expressed a conception of limited 
dependence upon government that is our traditional Ameri- 
can heritage. Our government has been our servant; if we 
come to depend upon it for our personal security as indi- 
viduals, then it will come closer to being our master. If we 
lean upon government as a staff, that staff soon seems indis- 
pensable. If we ask government to pay the piper, we must 
expect government to call the tune. It was Benjamin Frank- 
lin who said, “They that can give up liberty to obtain a 
little temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 

The new concept changes not only our traditional political 
thinking, but also our traditional idea of the importance and 
responsibility of the individual. We have been brought up to 
think of the American as a man who stood upon his own 
feet and blamed only himself for failure. Americans of that 
tradition had their faults, but timidity was not one of them 
—-as pioneers they took chances and usually gained their 
objectives. Our geographical frontier has gone, but frontiers 
of science, religion and service remain. They offer promising 
roads to young men and women who will accept their chal- 








lenges without too much concern as to security along the 
way. America has changed, but has it changed so much that 
young men must close their eyes to high adventure and rich 
reward, and look only for safe pathways to safe jobs, annui- 
ties, guaranteed tenure and government support ? 

It is not the politics or economics of this situation which 
interests me most. These are unimportant compared with 
the point of view with which young men and women, under 
this less vigorous modern theory, will approach their educa- 
tion in college and afterward. May not an over-concern for 
a little immediate security rob youth of the courage and op- 
timism which is its neutral possession? May it not weaken in 
young men initiative and what we used to call backbone? 
Caution is becoming to the middle-aged, but too much cau- 
tion does not sit well upon youth. Middle-age has given 
many hostages to fortune, and may well make security its 
first concern. But great things are not accomplished by 
young men who count the cost too closely in advance. Not 
all touchdowns are made by those who wait for their inter- 
ference, nor good jobs held by men who worry too much 
about losing them. 

These questions may apply within our own University. 
Each of us who comes here is provided with greater security 
than he could count upon outside the academic world. He 
can make of it an asset or a liability. He can use it to move 
from strength to strength, or he can let it make him soft; 
(this is what Hecate must have meant when she told the 
witches in Macbeth that “security is mortals’ chiefest 
enemy.”) It all depends upon his point of view toward him- 
self and his University. If education means anything, it 
means freedom of intellectual approach. Colleges go to great 
lengths, and endure much thoughtless criticism, to preserve 
this academic freedom. We defend it because we know that 
no matter how troublesome its protection may be, this Uni- 
versity would be a poor thing without it. But although aca- 
demic liberty may guarantee this freedom, it cannot create 
it in individuals, who have to free their own minds from 
their own fears and limitations. They must win their own 
intellectual freedom as individuals. That process is a long 
and difficult one, and few of us ever wholly complete it. It is 
not reached through much talk and little thinking, or 
through dramatic and underdone demonstrations of intellec- 
tual hysteria. It is not reached by action based upon only 
half-mastery of the facts. It is achieved by the slow opening 
of intellectual doors. It is for the University to keep those 
doors unlocked, but there is little use in doing so if the 
student prefers to remain within the four narrow walls of 
his own mental limitations. In intellectual life the awards 
go not to the timid but to the courageous, when courage is 
something more than sound and fury. If a student has undue 
concern for the immediate future, and is unwilling to risk 
safety tomorrow in the interest of doing something valuable 
today, he fails to get much that he might get from college. 

That kind of a student will ask of every course: “If I take 
this course, will I surely get a good grade?” or, “Can I 
surely pass this course and thus get my degree?” Those who 
ask these questions are worse than timid; they are foolish. 
They want to buy an imitation education with sham cur- 
rency, and what they get will be useless. I do not think 
there are many students of this type at Rochester; I hope 
there are none. 

Again, the student may ask: “Will this course help me to 
get a job? Is there a definite practical advantage to the study 
of this subject ?”” Back of these questions lies the one really 
in his mind: “What pursuits in college will make my later 
livelihood most secure?” It is natural that this point of view 
should be so common today; economic insecurity has made 
economic security seem, even to young men and women, of 
paramount importance. It is of paramount importance, but 
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as a goal it cannot be reached by timidity or by too much 
concern to find the shortest and easiest way. The road to 
success is not always the road most dotted with service 
stations. 

Some courses in college are service stations, but they are 
only of collegiate stature when they are something more than 
that. Many students are stopping at them who ought to be 
on quite another road. Word has gone around that certain 
courses, certain major subjects in college, will provide the 
security of a job upon graduation. That may be true, though 
it may not always be true, and the job may not always lead 
to a better one, or even be permanent. But a little immediate 
security is an attractive thing, and the college courses that 
seem best to guarantee it are over-crowded today. ‘Tomorrow 
the professions for which they prepare may also be over- 
crowded, and the security they promised will prove evanes- 
cent. Permanent security comes to the man who can do 
something which most people cannot do, or do it very much 
better. The more populous the courses in which the student 
majors in college, the more outstandingly able he must be 
to gain in them the security he seeks. Today the practical 
courses, the applied courses that seem to lead to some specific 
goal of employment, are the popular courses. 

These shortsighted procedures harm the college as well as 
the student. Few colleges can resist strong and constant 
pressure by student and community forces to give them what 
they want, even if what they want is based upon lack of 
perspective. Many colleges, often against their better judg- 
ment, have yielded and begun to offer training which will 
produce results measurable in immediate vocational terms. 
They are not our most respected colleges today, and by a 
paradox they are frequently not even the most successful in 
producing graduates who can obtain and hold good positions. 
Colleges which think in longer terms, and plough more 
deeply and more widely, show a sounder judgment and actu- 
ally a more practical philosophy. They do not yield to the 
popular demand for prompt deliveries of a standardized and 
nationally advertised product. To yield to that demand is 
to trivialize, not only the student’s attitude toward his edu- 
cation, but education itself. Few students if any really want 
an education that is meretricious, but many accept it because 
their elders, who ought to know better, urge them to take 
“something practical.” So they piay safe, and, tragically, 
never know the difference. 

The quest for immediate security does not concern the 
classroom and the choice of a career alone. It affects the 
point of view of every aspect of college life. One way to 
achieve temporary security is to be a conformist, even a non- 
entity. Some men stay in college, or retain positions after- 
wards, not because there is much to be said for them, but 
because there is little to be said against them. Some students 
are quick to appreciate this. They act upon the theory that 
the easiest way to “get by” is to be “regular”; that is, not 
to depart from the accepted standards of thought or conduct. 
They see that in some college elections as well as in some 
national ones, a candidate’s chances depend more upon his 
colorless and negative availability than upon more vigorous 
and afhrmative talents. None of us likes this fact in na- 
tional politics; for the same reason we should dislike it in 
college. The student who learns by making his own mistakes 
is better material for any career than the student who will 
not risk failure and therefore attempts and learns little. 

I do not suggest that every college man try to be a non- 
conformist; I merely suggest that he be himself. No one 
need fear that this will make our education radical. Recent 
concern over radicalism in our colleges is based upon lack of 
knowledge. The average American college student today is 
more conservative politically, economically, and, above all, 
socially, than the average American of fifty. Conservatism 


is admirable if based upon philosophy and experience; it is 
pitiful if based upon inertia or timidity. I cannot admire a 
man who is conservative only because he thinks conservatism 
will make him more secure. That kind of conservatism fits 
no reasonable definition of education; it ignores the doors 
others have opened, and leaves the victim in timid cerebral 
confinement within the four walls of adolescent mentality. It 
is also an affront to real conservatism, which is based on 
something more than acquiescence. In that kind of concern 
for security, there is nothing of the spirit which built settle- 
ments at Plymouth and Jamestown, or wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence, or conquered electricity, or founded 
this University. 

Let us by all means try to find the proper balance between 
the assurance that brings confidence and the assurance that 
breeds softness. But let us also remember that to pursue 
complete security is to pursue a will-o-the-wisp. “In this 
world,” said Franklin, “nothing is certain but death and 
taxes.” No amount of effort and shrewdness can bring any 
one of us the guarantee of future prosperity. Accident or 
disease may destroy us overnight. Inflation or political 
change may wash away in a week the economic foundations 
of a lifetime. In this uncertain world the man who seeks to 
establish complete security through things is like a child 
building a sand castle upon the shore. The security that en- 
dures comes from a mind that has its own resources, not 
from the fallible devices of a material world. Society may 
observe without dismay the foundering of a warrior, a poli- 
tician, or a millionaire, for their places will be filled by 
others who can do their work. But it will not watch with 
complacency the wrecking of reaily useful men. Real se- 
curity comes to the man who seeks it least by doing things 
his fellow men value most. 

Those of you who have years of college still before you 
have a rare chance to develop those qualities which are the 
best guarantee of your future welfare. Develop your talents 
so that your security depends upon society’s need for you, 
not upon your need for society, upon what you can contribute, 
not upon what you can acquire. If, as young men and 
women, you plan your work and lead your lives in college 
with an eye to immediate safety, you may even be a modern 
example of Lord Bacon’s warning: “They become in the 
end themselves sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune, whose 
wings they sought by their self-wisdom to have pinioned.” 
But if you plan to draw from this University and from later 
life the very best they have to give you, and offer your best 
in return, your future will not concern you. Life will pro- 
vide all you deserve of security, as a by-product of what you 
are. Many of the values of life are not won by frontal at- 
tack, and security is one of them. Pursue it with hue and 
cry and it may escape you; go quietly about your business 
and you may find it at your door. 

It is indeed the great problem of this generation. I sus- 
pect its attainment will depend upon the same qualities which 
won it for earlier Americans. Undue caution was not one 
of them, nor undue dependence on others. Newer times and 
newer problems demand a more mature and discriminating 
kind of courage, as becomes a generation better equipped 
and better educated. 

Every college generation I have known has seemed to me 
better than the preceding one, and your own the best of all. 
My confidence in your ability and your inherent good sense 
makes me optimistic about the future. I believe you have, 
too, all the courage and stamina you will need. But I hope 
to see you display that courage and stamina to better purpose 
than on the athletic field and the dance floor, alone. I be- 
lieve you can and will, once you stop to think about it. So 
my remarks are not meant to be either gloomy or cynical. 
They do try to make more apparent the close connection be- 
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tween your lives in college and the difficult problems you will 
face beyond it. The way you face issues or dodge them in 
college will largely determine your procedure as regards 
other issues, personal and social, in later life. 

Because I want you to derive from your years in Rochester 
the very best that is here; because I want you to defy the 
prevailing readiness to lean on private and public charity ; be- 
cause I do not want your energies wasted or your confidence 
sapped by middle-aged concern—for these reasons I offer you 
these exhortations. Be confident enough to believe in your 
future without mortgaging your present to it. Believe that 
if you put your whole mind and courage into doing today’s 
work. well, tomorrow’s safety will take care of itself. As- 
sume that to be yourself is better than to be a pale imitation 
of the other fellow. Realize that the only security you can 
surely win is the security of a rich mind possessing endless 






reserves against ill fortune. Aim at that kind of guarantee 
for the future, for that kind alone is worth the price; no 
other merits your concern for a decade or two. Nearly every 
one of you can leave this University with an endowment bet- 
ter than all other safeguards: good health, good will, a rich 
mind, and courage. 

And when, in these uncertain times, you are troubled 
about your security, turn once again to Rabbi Ben Ezra 


“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe.” 


Shall We Control the Press and Radio 


IS IT ESSENTIAL TO WORLD PEACE? 


By CARL W. ACKERMAN, Dean of the Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University 
At The First Fresbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Sunday, March 20, 1938 


ILL an amendment to the Constitution of the 
W United States be necessary in order that we may 
remain at peace with Germany? 

I shall approach a discussion of this question from two 
standpoints. 

1. Does the German government realize that acceptance 
by the United States of the new conditions of peace recently 
stated by Chancellor Hitler and Reich Press Chief Dietrich 
would require an amendment to our federal Constitution, 
and 

2. Will the people of the United States pay that price 
for peace? 

On Monday, March 7, 1938, less than three weeks ago, 
Dr. Otto Dietrich addressing the foreign diplomats and 
journalists in Berlin proposed that all governments negotiate 
treaties with Germany providing for official control of the 
printed and the spoken words of their citizens. The Reich 
Press Chief stated that these press non-aggression pacts were 
essential to world peace. To this extent he amplified Chan- 
cellor Hitler’s Reichstag address of February 20 and directed 
it specifically to the diplomatic and the journalistic repre- 
sentatives of all foreign countries recognized by the Reich. 

If the German government should support Dr. Dietrich’s 
proposal by submitting such a pact to our State Department, 
Secretary Hull’s reply would certainly be that it could not 
be considered because of the Bill of Rights in our Constitu- 
tion. But suppose at some future date the German govern- 
ment should officially request recognition of such a treaty 
as the basis for peace with Germany, would the American 
people support a Constitutional amendment restricting public 
discussion of foreign affairs? 

This is a fundamental and urgent question which should 
be considered by every forum in the United States. We may 
be able to isolate ourselves from present events in Europe and 
Asia but what shall we do if the price of peace is official 
restrictions on the freedom of petition, the freedom of assem- 
bly, the freedom of religion and the freedom of the press 
limiting their application to our domestic affairs only? 

This is a fundamental and urgent question, applicable to 
the United States as may be established by citing two recent 
developments in Great Britain and Ireland. 


On the same day Dr. Dietrich spoke in Berlin, a labor 
member of the House of Commons in London asked if the 
British government had received a request or demand from 
Chancellor Hitler that restrictions be imposed on the British 
press. The Under Secretary of the Foreign Office did not 
make a direct reply, although he gave assurances that His 
Majesty’s government would not interfere with the freedom 
of the press. 

In place of a positive assertion of faith in liberty there 
was a negative statement to the effect that the government 
was not contemplating restrictive measures. Is there not 
considerable difference between being a positive champion of 
liberty and a passive defender of freedom? 

In Ireland the influence of the Nazi philosophy of control 
of the printed and spoken word is more evident. Recently in 
Dublin, Prime Minister de Valera defended the modification 
of the freedom of the press under his new constitution on 
the ground that the public authority should have the final 
power to restrain the press whenever the government deemed 
it essential to the educative role of the press. 

I consider these developments so ominous that I think the 
foreign press policy of the German government should be 
fully explained and earnestly studied in the United States. 
If governmental control of the printed and the spoken word 
in this country is a requirement for peace with Germany we 
should know the conditions now and not later when we may 
be confronted by a crisis such as now grips the British and 
the Irish governments. In order to remain at peace with 
Germany will it be necessary for the British government at 
some future date to restrain its citizens from discussing for- 
eign affairs except as it may please the Nazi government? 
Will this be the price other foreign peoples will have to pay 
for the friendship and the cooperation of Germany? 

Despite Chancellor Hitler’s recent castigation of inter- 
national letter writers, I have written Dr. Dietrich asking 
him to amplify his proposals and to interpret Chancellor 
Hitler’s recent addresses in the hope that we may have a 
clear and complete statement in regard to this aspect of 
Germany’s new foreign policy. 

With your kind indulgences, I shall read the text of my 
letter which I shall mail from Buffalo tonight: 
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Dr. Otto Dietrich 
Reich Press Chief 
Berlin, Germany 
Dear Sir: 

The purpose of this letter is to invite you to clarify your 
address of March 7, 1938 insofar as it may be applicable to 
the United States. I consider your address of tremendous 
international significance, having a direct relation to the 
future peaceful relations between Germany and the United 
States. 

This letter is not an official communication in the sense 
that you may speak for both your government and your 
newspapers. In my country, as you know, it is a citizen’s 
prerogative, indeed, many of us consider it a citizen’s duty, 
to participate in public discussions in order that public opinion 
may be the crystallization of the opinion of the people rather 
than the mandate of the State. In a democracy every citizen 
feels the companionship of liberty which gives him the 
inspiration and courage to feel that he had an equal right to 
be heard without specific authority from his business or pro- 
fession, or an order from his government. Therefore, I 
recognize your right to your own opinions at the same time | 
claim an equal right to challenge them. In fact, you have 
the right to advocate your journalistic philosophy in the 
United States while I would not be granted a similar privi- 
lege in your country. 

Nevertheless, I am inviting you to join in a public dis- 
cussion of your recommendations, not because I desire to 
influence public opinion in Germany, but because I deem it 
of vital importance that your views be widely known and 
debated in the United States. The columns of the Inde- 
pendent Journal of Columbia University are open to you 
without charge. Your letter will be published verbatim and 
distributed to every daily newspaper in my country. 

The reason I consider your address of international sig- 
nificance is because you advocate agreements between govern- 
ments for the purpose of controlling international news and 
editorial comment thereon. 

This would mean that every member of the Congress of 
the United States, or every state legislature, all mayors and 
members of city or town councils, all leaders of religious, 
educational, labor and business groups, all public speakers 
and writers would have to submit any proposed public refer- 
ence to Germany, or to German officials or to the German 
people, to an official censor in Washington before it could be 
spoken or printed. 

Your speech signalizes the aggressive projection of the 

Nazi policy of controlling public thought and expression to 
foreign countries. This would appear to us in the United 
States as a ridiculous proposal except for your statement that 
Germany has already concluded press peace pacts with Italy, 
Poland and Austria and that you have a gentleman’s agree- 
ment with Yugoslavia. As you advocate and insist that 
similar treaties be concluded with all foreign countries, I 
must recognize your earnestness and ask whether you realize 
what we as a nation would have to sacrifice before we cou!d 
accept your peace terms. 
- Based upon Chancellor Hitler’s address before the Reich- 
stag on February 20, 1938, as well as upon your own state- 
ments, it appears to be the intention of the German govern- 
ment to request or to demand that press peace pacts be 
signed by all countries. 

“If it were possible,” your Chancellor said, “for that sym- 
pathy which we already feel for Italy to be further enhanced, 
it would be because of the fact that there the state leader- 
ship and the policy of the press pursue one and the same 
path.” 

It is natural, I think, that Italy and Germany should 
share the same journalistic foreign policy because your domes- 
tic journalistic practices are similar, but why is it necessary 





in order to preserve the peace of the world for all nations 
to accept the press pacts which you propose without the 
courtesy of public consideration and mutual consultation? 
Because the pursuit of your journalistic foreign policy may 
in the near future involve the government and press of the 
United States, 1 invite your participation in a public dis- 
cussion. Public opinion in the United States is unquestion- 
ably in favor of a peace policy toward all nations, including 
Germany, but whether we would be willing to buy peace by 
sacrificing our individual and institutional liberties, I con- 
sider not only doubtful but impossible. Therefore, if your 
journalistic foreign policy is directed by a desire for peace 
should it not be presented on a basis of mutual consideration 
and cooperation rather than on the acceptance by request or 
demand of your terms and conditions? 

“How peaceful the world would be today,” you said in 
your address, “if newspapers everywhere would not only talk 
peace but also keep the peace themselves. The press could 
easily achieve miracles in the political lives of peoples if such 
a general truce were proclaimed and lived up to.” 

This is a challenging statement because there are citizens 
of the United States who hold similar views. Newspapers you 
say, should “talk peace” and “keep the peace themselves”. 

What, may I ask, would you recommend that the news- 
papers print about the invasion of Austria? How should they 
report the invasion of China? Should they immunize their 
readers from events in Spain by the simple process of ignor- 
ing them? How can newspapers “talk peace” in their news 
and editorial columns when world events every day are con- 
cerned primarily with wars and with preparations for future 
wars? 

Chancellor Hitler in his Reichstag address of February 20 
described foreign journalists as “international criminals”. 
As Reich Press Chief, can you cite a single instance where 
the newspapers of the United States had anything whatso- 
ever to do with Germany’s military invasion of Austria? 
Certainly the news from Vienna has caused world wide dis- 
quietude but the German government made the news. It 
was not manufactured by the newspapers. 

Your statement is similar to a commonly accepted fallacy, 
that newspapers make news; that newspapers make headlines ; 
that newspapers are responsible for the events which they 
report. 

People make the news of the day. Governments make 
news. Events make news. The trial of Niemoeller was news 
not because the newspapers reported it, but because the Ger- 
man government was prosecuting him. The panic among 
the Jews in Vienna, their suicides or their attempts to escape 
from Austria make news not because of the dispatches and 
photographs published in the American newspapers but 
because of Germany’s invasion of Austria. 

These and countless other incidents may be cited to prove 
the fallacy of your assumption. Except for your proposal 
that governments enter into agreements to control interna- 
tional news and editorial opinions this would be a question 
of accuracy rather than morality. But when you solemnly 
recommend journalistic peace pacts based upon what you 
determine to be news; based upon your interpretation of 
the invasion of Austria as a peace move; based upon your 
interpretation of the arrest and imprisonment of Niemoeller 
and the Jews for their own protection, I must protest and 
oppose any such an international press pact, designed to sup- 
press information of persecutions or to describe wars as 
peace missions. 

Referring to events throughout the world during the past 
twenty years, you said in your address: 


“How different all this might have been if the nations 
had rightly appraised the importance of their press and 
its potentialities for international cooperation.” 
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To this statement I heartily agree. Upon it, I think we 
might build a bridge of understanding between the German 
press and the press of the United States. Four years ago 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, the leading 
national association of journalists in the United States, stated 
in one of its official resolutions that the press today is a 
factor in international affairs quite apart from what it 
reports. Editors and educators in the United States have 
recognized for several years that newspapers and press associa- 
tions are agencies for international cooperation and that the 
free flow of news is essential to international understanding 
and peace. On many occasions newspapers and press associa- 
tions have served as important instrumentalities of interna- 
tional cooperation. In the first rank of these services may be 
included the meticulous concern of the leading newspapers 
and press associations of the United States to report fully 
and completely Chancellor Hitler’s addresses, proclamations 
and orders. In fact your Chancellor’s speeches are reported 
as accurately by the American press as by the press of your 
country. 

Despite the fact that many of our newspapers do not 
share editorially the political and journalistic philosophy of 
your government, they have opened their news columns at 
all times to official statements and pronouncements from 
Germany. 

In addition newspaper-owned radio stations always cooper- 
ate with our leading broadcasting companies when your 
Chancellor makes an important address. Without the coop- 
eration of the newspapers and the radio stations in the 
United States Chancellor Hitler would not have a nation 
wide audience in this country. 

Do the newspapers and radio stations in Germany recip- 
rocate when the President of the United States speaks? 

The press of the United States is already engaged in a 
world wide cooperative enterprise for the promotion of inter- 
national understanding and peace. Its news policy toward 
Germany is similar with respect to Italy, Russia, Japan, 
Great Britain, France and other nations. There is not a 
single internationally important timely announcement or 
address by the head of a leading foreign government which 
is not transmitted word by word to the press of the United 
States, or broadcast by newspaper-owned radio stations. That 
is one practical plan wherein the newspapers and press 
associations of the United States cooperate to advance inter- 
national understanding and amity. 

By inviting you to participate in a public discussion of 
your proposals I am actuated by a desire to further advance 
journalistic cooperation throughout the world. I hold that 
there are two fundamental mediums of exchange, one is 
money and the other the printed and spoken word. Money as 
a medium of exchange in international affairs measures the 
material factors in world commerce and finance. When gov- 
ernments concern themselves with trade agreements the cal- 
culations and the results of these negotiations may be meas- 
ured in money. Money is the recognized international 
medium of exchange for the measurement of all forms of 
material cooperation. 

The other medium of exchange is the printed and the spoken 
word. With that medium we measure the intangible aspects 
of international relationships, the social, political and scien- 
tific trends and developments as well as the thoughts, the 
hopes, the aspirations, the disappointments, the human trag- 
edies, the spiritual life and the moral fibre of peoples and 
nations. 

The value and service of this medium of exchange, like 
money as a medium of exchange, depend entirely on circula- 
tion and public confidence. No nation has ever been able 
to create confidence in its money by governmental decree 
nor has any government ever been powerful enough to force 


bad money on its own citizens for an indefinite period of 
time. 

The same conditions apply to the printed and the spoken 
word as a medium of exchange between nations. This medium 
is of value and service only as it is freely circulated. Good 
news, meaning truthful information, always has and always 
will drive bad news, meaning false information, out of 
circulation. 

In your address, Dr. Dietrich, you made an appeal for 
international cooperation for a world wide press peace. Upon 
what basis, the free circulation of the printed and spoken 
word or the control of its circulation by the German gov- 
ernment? 

You state that you believe governments can reach agree- 
ments in regard to press pacts as readily as they negotiate 
treaties in connection with smuggling and white slavery. 
cannot agree that human liberties are to be classed with 
human frailties. Furthermore, treaties are binding between 
nations only so long as they serve a selfish purpose. During 
the 300 years ending in 1899 with the Spanish-American 
War, 8,000 peace treaties had been signed that were designed 
to last forever. Their average span of life was two years. 
Four days ago Mussolini said treaties were only “paper 
dams.” For this reason individual and institutional liberties 
cannot be entrusted to international governmental negotia- 
tions. Liberty is a right which cannot be bartered by any 
government without being lost. 

Your reply on March 7 was that the modern conception 
of liberty outside of Germany and Italy was one of the 
hollowest of all empty phrases befogging the human brain. 

This statement makes it absolutely clear that you consider 
the first ten amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, providing for the freedom of religion, the freedom of 
assembly, the freedom of petition and the freedom of the 
press, hollow phrases. While I concede that you, as a for- 
eigner, may hold any opinion you desire in regard to our 
Constitution I wish to ask you whether you realize that 
it would be necessary for the people of the United States 
to amend their Constitution before our government could 
sign one of your press peace pacts? This is not my opinion. 
It is an established and accepted fact. Therefore, I am 
obligated to ask a related question: Will it be necessary for 
the American people to amend their Constitution so as to 
suppress all forms of liberty, in order to remain at peace 
with Germany? 

I think the American people are entitled to specific answers 
to these questions. 

For the reasons outlined in this letter your peace proposal 
is a matter of grave national concern. The first ten amend- 
ments to our Federal Constitution guaranteeing our religious 
and political rights are more fundamental, more inviolable 
than was the legal issue of the freedom of the seas in 1917. 

Respectfully yours, 


(signed) Cart W. ACKERMAN 


Early in January I published a map of the world to illus- 
trate the spread of governmental control of the instrumental- 
ities of civilization which transmit knowledge from mind to 
mind and from nation to nation. The black area of control 
extended from Asia across Europe to South America. Only 
a few countries were immune from the terrifying plague. If 
Dr. Dietrich’s press peace pacts were ever forced upon, or 
accepted by the few remaining countries where there are 
individual and institutional liberties, the map of the world 
would be as black as it was before the birth of Christianity. 
To protect ourselves, our country and the Western Hemi- 
sphere from that fate it is our paramount obligation to society 
to cherish, to protect and to defend every institution of 
freedom extending from Canada to the Argentine. 
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